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Norrce.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 


Commaitrzes of fairs, exhibitions, dedica- 
tions, and everything of a similar nature, will confer 
a favor by notifying the publisher of this Paper at as 
early a date as possible, so that arrangements may be 
made for illustration. ‘ 


A SPLENDID STORY. 


In the present issue of the ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER the reader will find the first chapters of a most 
exciting domestic tale, entitled 


THE HUSBAND OF TWO WIVES, 
from the pen of that charming writer, 
Mary Grace Hacprne. 


This lady’s tales of fiction and of real life, simply 
and gracefully told, are welcome guests in every 
household library, because of their elevating influence 
and the vivid pictures they present of the world 
within as well as of the world without—of the pas- 
sions which rule the human heart, leading it to hap- 
piness or misery as the potent but unseen influences, 
the good and bad angels of life, direct. 

Particularly is this writer happy in her charac- 
ters. They are all of them, however dissonant in 
thought and action, human beings. Their good and 
bad traits, their walks and talks, their loves and their 
hatreds, their hopes and their disappointments, are 
the hopes, disappointments, hatreds, loves, talks and 
walks of the men and women we meet, converse, 
deal, and, in fine, live with at home and abroad. 

In a word, Miss Halpine is natural; and never was 
she more so than in her present brilliant romance, 
which is founded on circumstances that for three 
generations operated, through the devices of an am- 
bitious and plotting woman, to the great hurt of ite’ 
members. 

The story is net of the school known as the “Sen- 
sational,’”’ but there are scenes in it which, if not “ thrill- 
ing,” are exciting beyond ordinary description ; and 
yet the facts, for such they are, are quietly and tersely 
told, There is no striving after effect, and, above all, 
nothing horrible, nothing ghastly in it. It is a true 
mirror of the passions. Like a deep, unbroken stream, 
it moves quietly, but with immeasurable latent 
strength, on its course, and from the opening to the 
closing chapter the reader will find and acknowledge 
himself fascinated with its graphic portraitures of 
character, as they are presented in Mark Fielding, the 
rude but strong-willed Mrs. Burt, the showy and vul- 
gar-minded Amanda, and in the sweet, gentle-souled 
“gecond” wife of the hero, who is a true type of the 
womanly woman. 

But the reader, no matter how much may be said in 
praise of the new story, 


THE HUSBAND OF TWO WIVES, 


will be governed by his own tastes. Still we ask all 
Ww peruse the vpening chapters. This done, and we 
are no judge 0: fu0.an nature if ninety-nine of every 
hundred of the reauers of the ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER do not follow the fortunes of the “last of the 
Fieldings " to the closing scene. 














ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS IN 
CONNECTION WITH POPULAR 
EDUCATION. 

Tex current discussions about Educational 
matters in Europe and America are happily 
turning attention not only to improvements in 
schools and colleges, but also to the increased 
resources for promoting intellectual improve- 
ment outside as well as within the walls of 

those seminaries. 

The means of education have truly increased 
in a degree that is very remarkable, though 
little remarked upon. Improved text-books, 
well printed, and some of them beautifully il- 


many years ago, “in the days of our youth.” 
The young, and, indeed, people of all ages, but 
particularly the youth, are quickly and largely 
affected by such things ; and many a boy and 
girl, in these days, is induced to study, more or 
less, in books as well as in the “pictorial,” in 


for particulars about the matters that thus ar- 
rest the attention. Parents who watch the 
interest excited among their children when 
ong omen or pictorial papers are put in 

hands, as well as the teachers in our 
Siiren ike audich dha tiamieaee on 
this point. In natural history, geology, 
botany, mechanics—in representations of per- 
sons, edifices, natural scenery—and in other 
branches of information, the pictures impress 
the young student and maturer reader in ways 
that render the mind far more ready for receiv- 
img and preserving accurate knowledge than 
oould possibly be the case with the best teach- 
ing or description that is not “‘ embellished 
with engravings.” 
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During a recent animated discussion on edu- 
cational topics, one clear-minded man gave a 
proof of his common sense by referring to the 
influence operating educationally outside of 
scholastic institutions—in the great popular 
college of everyday life. The illustrated 
books in the family library came in for a due 
share of credit for arousing curiosity, and 
quickening the mind and memory, about the 
subjects presented in those volumes. But he 
very properly added that a still mightier 
agency in this way is the illustrated papers and 
periodicals, with which the community are now 
so liberally provided. His remark will come 
home to the minds of multitudes with the force 
of a mighty truth. Here, in the way of picto- 
rial illustration for everyday reading by all 
classes of the community—here is an influence 
at work that teaches even the casual reader im- 
portant matters about the movements and pro- 
gress of society generally—concerning men 
and things in all parts of the world—matters 
useful in recalling the Past, in presenting 
vivid pictures with facts about the Present, 
and thus facilitating progress in the Future in 
educational and other matters ; and this, too, 
in multitudinous cases wherein, but for the 
quickening influence of the widely-circulated 
pictorial papers, the subjects would otherwise 
have been unthonght of, as the information 
would be unsought for. 

An old friend of ours, who has studied these 
matters for long years, tells us that in many, 
very many cases, beyond his own large 
family and kindred circles, he has watched the 
effect of pleasantly illustrated books and pa- 
pers, in families and schools, with a degree of 
attention satisfying him that “the illustra- 
tions” are auxiliaries far more valuable than 
could reasonably be imagined by people who 
have not closely examined the sv oject. 

As there is scarcely a subject in any branch 
of knowledge which does not occasionally fall 
within range of well-conducted pictorial pub- 
lications, so wide, so vast is the field for im- 
provement wherein the quickening effect of 
Illustrated Newspapers is felt most advantage- 
ously by the community—among mature read- 
ers as well as among the youngest children 
capable of understanding the meaning of what 
is read to them in explanation of the pictures 
which attract their attention. People are apt 
to become enthusiastic on ‘‘ hobbies,” but 
there is method —not in his madness, for 
madness there is none—but in his matured 
observation and consequent reasoning on 
these subjects, as parents and teachers, and 
other intelligent observers, generally can 


The small cost of illustrated papers of the 
best kind forms a strong contrast to the great 
good effected by their introduction in families 
and among readers generally, and accounts for 
the increasing popularity that follows well-con- 
ducted publications of that character — such 
as we have the most satisfactory reasons for 
knowing, through its immense circulation, is 
attendant on Faanx Lesuir’s LivsTraTep 
NEwsPaPEs. 








COAL. 


Tarovenour the Eastern States and New 
York, coal, next to water and bread, has be- 
come one of the necessities of life. Rich and 
poor alike must use it. Yet its cost is subject 
to such fluctuations, that no one can calculate 
what part of his income or wages may be ab- 
sorbed in supplying it. These fluctuations 
range from six dollars to sixteen dollars, and 
must be due to something besides natural laws. 
Legitimate supply and demand admit of no 
such violent variations in price ; and it is ob- 
vious that coal is often a subject of gambling 
operations as gold itself. That is “the long 
and the short of it.” 

Combinations, sometimes between owners 
of mines, and sometimes in the shape of 
strikes among workmen, put coal up and 
down without regard to rhyme or reason, and 
without regard to its true value. It has been 
shown by abundant evidence that anthracite 
coal may be delivered anywhere in the city of 
New York at six dollars a ton, giving good 
profit to all concerned — miner, 
wholesale dealer, and retailer. The dispro- 

between this price and that actually 
charged shows that there is a wrong some- 
where to be remedied. The remedy is clearly 
to be found in establishing, somewhere and 
somehow, an active competition with the 
Pennsylvania anthracite interest. Happily, 
we are not dependent on one source of supply. 

An ares of more than two hundred thousand 
square miles of our territory is known to be 
covered with bituminous coal, and as this is 
nearly forty times as great as the entire coal 
deposits of Great Britain, the supply may be 
considered practically inexhaustible. These 
deposits are found in Maryland, Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, and 
many other sections of the country, and even 
the least of them are considered sufficiently 
large to supply any local demand that is likely 
toarise. Of these almost boundless coal-fields, 
the most convenient to New York and the 


now actively worked by the ‘Consolidation 
Coal Company,” 71 Broadway, the ‘Border 
Mining Company,” the ‘Central Coal Min- 
ing Company,” the ‘American Coal Com- 
pany,” the “Cumberland Coal and Iron Com- 
pany,” the “Hampshire and Baltimore Coal 
Company,” etc., all having their principal of- 
fices in New York, and agencies in the Eastern 
cities. The retail price of this coal in New 
York is about $7.50 per ton of 2,240 pounds ; 
in Baltimore, $5 ; in Georgetown and Washb- 
ington, $4.75. And here we state, as fact of 
general interest, that at no time within the last 
two and a half years has Cumberland coal 
varied from these prices to a greater extent 
than fifty cents per ton, although, during the 
same period, the price of anthracite has fluc- 
tuated more than one hundred per cent. 

There have been no strikes at these mines, 
no advance in wages, nor any disturbance to 
the industry of the Cumberland coal region. 
The business has been conducted with entire 
regularity, and without any complaint from 
consumers, upon an increased demand and 
production of about sixty per cent. above last 
year. 

These facts will interest consumers, and 
when they come to be well understood, ‘‘ good- 
by” to Schuylkill, Lehigh, e al., unless their 
prices are kept moderate and even. 








A FEMALE CONSPIRACY. 


At the present moment, when the subjects 
of women’s clubs and the higher education of 
girls are attracting considerable attention, a 
strange little book, which is now before us, and 
which treats of both those subjects, seems 
worthy of notice. The book was purchased 
some little time ago at a sale, by a dealer, who 
imagined it was some religious work in an un- 
known tongue, probably emanating from a mis- 
sionary press in Africa, or one of the islands of 
the Polynesian Archipelago. Here is fts title, 
which certainly appears to bear out that suppo- 
sition : “‘ Ebpob es lyo utlub, umgjom! nyflobjof 
le vyjgy sonutof vobo utemo upnjffjrto,” etc. 
Then follows a motto, “ Vonon ubo fibemcofi,” 
Ofpb. 3 m., and underneath is the imprint, 
“New York, 1835.” The volume happened to 
fall into the hands of an enthusiastic philolo- 
gist, who at first began to study it joyfully, but 
soon perceived, to his extreme disappointment, 
that it was merely an English book printed in 
cipher. Curiosity led him to decipher the title, 
which turned out to be “Order of the Altar. 
Ancient Mysteries to which Females were alone 
admissible. Being Part the First of the Secrets 
Preserved in the Association of Maiden Unity 
and Attachment.” Beyond this he did not care 
to go, but we have thought it worth our while 
to pay the book a little more attention, and we 
now proceed to make known the result of our 
investigations. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first 
containing the laws of the “ Association of 
Maiden Unity and Attachment,” the second 
being devoted to an account of the ‘*‘ Mysteries 
of Vesta, Ceres and Minerva.” From the intro- 
duction we learn that “the ultimate object at 
which this association aspires is to impart a 
tone to society by securing to the female sex 
the ascendency in domestic life to which they 
are entitled by nature and the laws of civilized 
society, and to improve, through their infiu- 
ence, not only the manners, but the moral and 
religious character of both sexes.” In order to 
attain to this end the members of the associa- 
tion are to band together against “the pa-sions 
and policy of the other sex.” They will then 
add to the moral influence they derive from 
“the maiden purity of their lives, the deccrum 
of their manners, and the order of their reli- 
gion,” a formidable “capability to defeat the 
attempts of secret and masenic societies against 
revelation, by possessing their private signs 
and mystic knowledge.” The society consists 
of a superior, calied Her Highness, and three 
ordere—the first styled that of the Angel, the 
second that of the Band, the third that of the 
Altar. With respect to membership, ‘none 
but maidens are admissible. * * * WNo 
maiden who is of low birth or servile habits can 
be admitted * * * No maiden who has not 
* * * received the sacrament according to 
the rites of the reformed churches is admis- 
sible.” 

Great stress is laid in the rules on the secret 
character in which the writings of the society 
are to be transcribed. There are to be two 
sets of hieroglyphics, the one to be tanght to 
all the members, the other to be reserved for 
the use of the higher orders only. All books 
issued by the society are to be printed in 
cipher, and they are to be jealously guarded 
by the members to whom they belong in a 
sealed packet marked, “My dying request is 
that this packet may be delivered unopened 
to—.” 

All this secrecy naturally gives rise to the 
idea that something very wonderful will be 
found in the chapters which follow the rules, 
and which profess to initiate their readers into 
the “mysteries of Ceres and Minerva.” But 
the promise which they seem to hold out is not 
fulfilled. There is nothing particularly new or 


tion of Joseph to the highest dignity nm Egypt 
rendered him absolute in that country ;” or the 
statement that “the doctrine of a future state 
of rewards and punishments was taught in the 
mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus.” Nor does 
the poetry which here and there diversifies the 
text show any great signs of inspiration. As 
an exercise for students of cryptography we 
give a specimen of these effusions : 
% e v’en l’o Ceddosf rrouthiosf im ok iro 


once busy ebtradob on Ly es 
Ve f V’oso yuantf, p af - : 
F’o fpeko ; unp beanp yju woue olomut mjghl.”” 


The book is a mystery for which it is difficult 
to account. It is too long for a hoax, for it 
contains a couple of hundred pages. Its print- 
ing must, therefore, have cost more money than 
& mere hoaxer would care to throw away. Is 
it possible that the association of which it 
speaks is flourishing among us? Or is the 
whole book the mere embodiment of the ray- 
ings of some lunatic, whose prevailing delusion 
is the idea that a number of women could keep 
asecret? Or is it the Sorosis? 








M. Victor Cocassg, a playwright of some 
eminence, explains why it is that French Liter- 
ature and the French Stage have become so 
corrupt. He says: “If the French Stage is 
more corrupt at present than it ever was be- 
fore, the fault is not ours, but the Govern- 
ment’s. The Censure leaves us no choice of 
subjects. If we attack oppression, superstition, 
or hypocrisy, it comes down on us in the name 
of order and religion. If we write a drama to 
prove the necessity of divorce, it upbraids us 
for immorality. If we denounce joint-stock 
robberies, it throws our plays into the waste- 
paper basket as calculated to cause perturbation 
in commercial circles. The only themes it leaves 
us to develop as we please are seduction and 
adultery. These are the sops it throws us. 
‘Be as immoral as you please,’ say the censors, 
‘rail at virtue, sneer at propriety, make light 
of family ties, but don’t sneer at us or our gen- 
darmes,’ And the consequence of all this is, 
that we do what you sce. Those of us who 
have genius, like Emile Augier, Alexandre Du- 
mas the younger, or Victorien Sardou, make 
themselves the apostles of adultery, and write 
* Paul Foresiier,’ ‘ Les Idées de Madame Aubray,’ 
or ‘Maison Neuve,’ by way of proving that wo- 
men who have forgotten the seventh command- 
ment are mostly victims to be esteemed and 
pitied. The lesser stars of the profession, like 
myself, content ourseives with relating the con- 
nubial woes of Balancher, to which the Censure 
gives full assent so long only as Balancher is 
not called a deputy or a knight of the Legion 
of Honor.” 








AS WE are approaching the cider-making 
period, we may do service by reprinting Pro- 
fessor Horsford’s famous recipe for arresting the 
fermentation of cider and any other saccharine 
juices at any desired point, viz.: ‘“* When the 
cider in the barrel is undergoing a lively foment- 
ation, add as much white sugar as will be equal 
to half or three-quarters of a pound to each 
gallon of cider, and let the fermentation proceed 
until the liquor attains the right taste to suit ; 
then add an eighth to a quarter of an ounce of 
sulphite (not sulphate) of lime to each gallon 
of cider in the cask ; first mixing the powder in 
about a quart of the cider, and then pouring it 
back into the cask, and giving it a thorough 
shaking or rolling. After standing bunged up 4 
few days, for the matter added to become incor- 
porated with the cider, it may be bottled or 
used from the cask. Don’t mistake sulphate 
of lime, which is a natural production, and 
known as plaster of Paris, for sulphite of lime, 
which is a manufactured article and is worth by 
the barrel about 33 cents a pound and by the 
cwt., 374 cents, and by the single pound, 50 cents. 
It has been of late years much used by sugar- 
makers to prevent ferment: tion of cane-juice ; 
and in our opinion ig will be found more effec- 
tive as a preventive of fermentation in cider 
than as an arrester of it after it has proceeded 
nearly to completion.” 








Tue denouement of the “ Byron Scandal” is 
precisely that we predicted. Whatever story 
Lady Byron told Mrs. Stowe, was the offspring 
of a morbid fancy, late in life, for we find that, 
for a considerable time after her separation 
from Lord Byron, and long after she confronted 
—according to Mrs. Stowe—the incestuons pair, 
viz., Lord Byron and his sister, Mrs. Leigh, she 
corresponded with the latter in terms of esteem 
and affection—a thing wholly impossible, if Mrs. 
Stowe’s statement were true, or had the slightest 
foundation in herown mind. Women who have 
detected their husbands in improper relations 
with other women, to say nothing of their own 
sisters, adding incest to adultery, do not write 
to the latter in terms like these, as Lady Byron 
did to Mrs. Leigh: “ There is no one whose s0- 
clety is dearer to me, or can contribute more to 
my happiness ;” “It is my greatest comfort 
that you are in Piccadilly” (i. ¢., with Lord 
Byron) ; “My dearest Augusta, shall I be still 
your sister? I must resign my rights to be 60 
considered ; but I don’t think that will make 








Eastern markets are the Oumberiand deposits 








of Maryland and Virginia, where mines are 





interesting in the information that “the eleve- 
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formly experienced from you,” etc., etc. We 
trust this is the last we shal! hear of this dis- 
gusting story. ; 








Tux intense as well as innate flunkyism of 
many Englishmen is well illustrated by an oc- 
currence at the recent laying of the corner- 
stone of a new public building, by the Prince 
of Wales. There was a grand lunch after the 
ceremony, and the instant the guests rose, the 
ladies looking on made a rush at the prince’s 
plate. The purveyor, who, perhaps thought 
his spoons were in danger, interfered; but it 
turned out that the ladies wanted the cherry- 
stones the prince had left from his dessert. 
They were actually distributed one by one as 
relics, and one young lady, when the stones 
were all gone, begged and prayed for the 
crumbs the royal fingers had touched. A week 
or two before, the Princess of Teck had to be 
protected in the Botanical Gardens by a cordon 
of police, the ladies rushed after her in such 
mobs, and, according to one account, made 
little clutches at her dress. 








OrpeRSs have been given that the new opera 
house in Paris is to be cOmpleted, and opened 
on the 15th of next August. 








IS HEART DISEASE MORE COM- 
MON THAN FORMERLY? 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


No, 1. 

Tue recent sudden deaths of so many dis- 
tinguished individuals have been the general 
topic of conversation. ‘‘ Yesterday,” said a 
gentleman, “I walked up Broadway behind 
one whose stalwart frame and erect bearing 
were noted by us, and we remarked upon the 
hale vigor which characterized his step. 
Twenty-four hours scarcely elapsed when we 
read his obituary in the papers!” Such has 
been the tenor of many a discourse within the 
last few weeks, and the response to the query 
as to the cause of this sudden death, was that it 
was disease of the heart. 

The questions naturally arise, Are not these 
heart complaints much more common than for- 
merly ? and next, an expression of the idea that 
it is strange that one should have such formid- 
able complaint, and be liable to drop down 
dead at a moment's notice, and not be con- 
scious of the presence of disease; and finally 
comes a “‘wonder what is the cause of these 
affections ?” 

In the first place, it is not probable that there 
is any very great change in the proportion of 
this disease to the other diseases to which hu- 
manity is liable, only they are more generally 
known now than formerly. Not only are our 
physicians better educated and more capable of 
recognizing disease, but the general knowledge 
of the profession has advanced. Formerly, 
people dying suddenly were said to have died 
of apoplexy; now it is recognized that the 
most of these sudden deaths are from a fatal 
stopping of the heart’s action. Formerly many 
died after a long and painful illness, and this 
was called angina pectoris; or of dropsies, 
then called a disease, now recognized as gen- 
erally & symptom of organic diseare, and very 
otten of valvular disease of the heart. 

It may be somewhat more common just at 
present than formerly, for the reason that two 
ef the principal causes of heart affections have 
increased within the last five to ten years, viz., 
excess in drink and intense mental emotion 
and physical exercise. 

For many years our people were ultra-tem- 
perate ; latterly, excess has been more common. 
Certain drinks (as alluded to tn previous articles) 
have produced rheumatic difficulties, Rheum- 
atism has not been generally so vigorously 
treated— ay, often left, by a modern inert 
treatment, to practically get well of itself—and 
the consequence has been a secondary heart 
disease, the fully-recognized result of rheuma- 
tism. More than this, the generally more 
stimulated condition of the entire people has 
produced a change in the type of the diseases 
of the country ; there are more acute dise 
and less of a wasting character—the result of a 
meagre and insufficient living. 

The. results of the war are still seen, and the 
hurry of daily life is still seen, in heart disease. 
Consider how many young men were taken from 
the quietude of a city life, and hurried into the 
aetivity of army life. The battle of Bull Run 
alone produced, in my limited sphere of obser- 
vation, two marked cases of heart disease, by 
its “ double-quicks,” and its prolonged hurried 
retreats and exhaustion. 

The physical exertion of a broker’s clerk in 
Broad street one day is enough to develop heart 
disease. Watch one rush out from the heated 
Gold-room, without overcoat, run across the 
street, dodging men and vehicles, leaping, 
three steps at a time, up a couple or more 
flights of stairs ; for five minutes in another hot 
room, writing with a frantic zeal ; then again to 
dash out through rain and rleet and mud, to 
shout and halloo like a madman in the seeth- 
ing, steaming, tumultuous Board for a couple of 
hours, with interlarded repetitions of the re- 
counted vieits to his own or others’ offices! 
How different is it from a Bull Run flight ? 

Think, too, of the emotions of the present. 
See the heart-jealousies of society, the family 
discords produced by iil-assorted marriages, 
family feuds, disputes about religious differ- 
ences, free love, spiritual manifestations and 
affinities, the thirst for gold and fashion, and 
then do you wonder that the main organ of the 
body—which, by its action, farnishes the nutri- 
ment to produce all these violent physical ac- 
tions, all these extravagant passions—that beats 
the time to which these actions go—do you 
wonder that there is so much heart disease ? 





THE LATE GEORGE PEABODY. 


Grorce Peasopy, the philanthropist of two 
countries, is dead. At half-past eleven o’clock 
on Thursday eve November 4, and in the 
home of his friend, Sir Curtis M. Lampson, in 
Eaton Square, London, the spirit of the good 
old man passed from its enfeebled tenement. 
Dispensing with a most liberal hand the fruit of 
many years’ successful labor, and building for 
himeelf in the hearts of the London poor, and 
the rising generations in our own sunny South, 
monuments that will endure as long as human 
suffering exists, Mr. Peabody’s name is justly 
entitled to a leading place on the roll of the 
world’s great and good men. It was, indeed, a 
happy circumstance that his life was prolonged 
until he saw the results of his princely benefac- 
tions, 

Mr. Peabody was born at Danvers, Mass., 
February 18, 1796, and was, consequently, at 
the time of his decease in the seventy-fifth year 
of his age. In 1837 he became a resident of 
London, and was soon in the enjoyment of an 
extensive banking business. Throughout his 
whole life he was noted for his charitable dis- 
position, but the crowning acts of his liberal 
heart were his gifts of over two millions of dol- 
lars each, to the poor of London and the South- 
ern Educational Fund. Besides these, his do- 
nations to various societies and colleges added 
three or four millions to the amount of his mu- 
nificence. 

During his late visit to this country, a statue 
of him was unvailedin London. The ceremony 
was performed before a vast concourse of peo- 
ple by the Prince of Wales, who made a speech 
highly laudatory of Mr. Peabody. This statue 
was erected by the merchants of London as a 
mark of their respect and esteem for the dis- 
tinguished American. 

It was one of the peculiarities of Mr. Peabody 
that he never would have a house of his own. 
He cared little for himself in all things; it was 
his habit, for instance, to dine off a mutton- 
chop at the grand dinners he used to give, 
where every luxury was spread upon the table. 
He used to live there in the most quiet and re- 
tired manner, and his name did not appear in 
any directory or “‘Court Guide.” He has suf- 
fered much during the last four years, and 
could very seldom be induced to call in a doc- 
tor; when he did, he neither obeyed the doc- 
tor’s orders nor took his medicine. He will, 
no doubt, be buried in Danvers, Mass.—that, at 
le was the wish he often expressed in his 
lifetime. 


GEORGE PEABODY AT WHITE SULPHUR 
SPRINGS, VA. 


During his recent visit to his native land, 
Mr. Peabody, in pursuance of certain benevolent 
objects he had in contemplation, as well as to 
gather strength, and, if possible, restoration to 
health, visited Virginia, and subsequently the 
celebrated White Sulphur Springs, in the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, where he was cordially wel- 
comed by a large number of influential Southern 
gentlemen, among them Gens. Lee, Conner, of 
South Carolina, Magruder, Beauregard, Lawton, 
the Turkish Minister, etc. He left the Springs 
very much recruited and refreshed ; but return- 
ing to those mental labors and projects in which 
his ever active mind indulged, his physical sys- 
tem again gradually declined in strength, and 
when he left for Europe a few weeks since 
(September 30), although very cheerful and 
hopeful, few of those who parted with him on 
the steamship in the harbor believed they would 
ever look upon his kind face or into his softly- 
beaming eyes again. 


THE PEABODY HOMESTEAD AT SOUTH 
DANVERS, MASS. 


The view presented of the house in which 
George Peabody was born on the 18th of Feb- 
ruary, 1795, was sketched some months since 
by W. F. Lyons of this city, and is the only one 
that has been made with a view to publication. 
The homestead is among the oldest in Massa- 
chusetts, its foundations dating back to the 
earlier years of the seventeenth century. It 
has been repaired and improved from time to 
time, but externally and, it may be added, in- 
ternally, appears*as it did on the morning on 
which the future great banker and greater phil- 
anthropist, using with rare wisdom the wealth 
Fortune poured into his lap—first saw the light. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Prince of Wales at Chester, England. 


The recent visit of the Prince of Wales, Earl of 
Chester, to that ancient city, was the occasion of 
profound demonstrations of joy and loyalty. On 
the arrival of his Highness at the railway-station, he 
was cordially received by a party of nearly three hun- 
dred distinguished officials and citizens, The Bishop 
and Dean, and the Aldermen, wore their robes ; the 
clergy wore their gowns and academic scarfs. Long 
before the Prince reached the Grosvenor Hotel, where 
he was to remain as the guest of Earl Grosvenor, the 
streets in the vicinity, and all available standing and 
seeing room, were packed with the enthusiastic citi- 
zens. The opening of the new Town Hall by the 
Prince, on the day following his arrival, was one of 
the many events connected with the city that will pass 
into history. The Hall was formally opened by the 
Prince, who stood on the stoop just without the ele- 
gant entrance-alcove. In the afternoon, several hun- 
dred pri 8 had the honor of dining with 
the Prince at the Hall ; and after the repast, he held a 
short reception in the spacious ball-room. The entire 
arrangements were carefully carried out, and the only 
disappointment incurred was that the Princess of 
Wales was unable to be present. 

Opening of the Sucz Canal. 

By no means the least important feature of the 
opening of the Isthmus of Suez Canal will be the 
presence of eminent journalista from the leading 
newspapers of the world. However brilliant the in- 
augural ceremonies and recherche the fetes that will 
follow, withoutathe facile pens and appreciative minds 





over, are proverbial for their good humor and festive 
spirits, and the illustration of a large corps on their 
way to Port Said, on board the Mceris, contain more 
fact than fancy. 
Gutta-Percha Life-Saving Rafi. 

At the time of the first Universal Exposition in 
London the question if ships could be built from 
india-rubber, gutta-percha, kamptalicon and other 
gums, was very much discussed, but dropped without 
any definite result, all concerned being of opinion 
that boats constructed from said material could not 
be made safe enough, Since that time no attempt 
was made to build boats from gutta-percha or india- 
rubber until 1866, when Edward Perry constructed a 
raft, which has already proved itself very efficient in 
the hands of life-saving companies, It consists of 
two gutta-percha tubes, which support a platform large 
enough to hold a considerabie number of people, and 
is propelled through the water with remarkable ease. 
The illustration represents a trial of the apparatus in 
the presence of the King and Princess of Prussia, 
near the Isle of Nordernei, in the North Sea. 


The Empress Eugenie at Venice, Italy. 


The Empress of the French arrived at Venice on the 
morning cf October 2, by a direct train from Paris. 
The Sindaco and other authorities, including the 
French Consul, wert to meet her at the railway-sta- 
tion, where about one hundred gondolas were assem- 
bled. The Empress’s barge was drawn down the 
Grand Canal by a small steam-tug, and brought along- 
side the imperial yacht Arjee, in front of the Mola. 
The Piazzetta was illuminated, and a number of Ben- 
gal lights, in different parts of the lagoon, struggled 
with a thick fog, obscuring the stars, and making the 
scene look brilliant and fantastic, 


The Late insurrections in Spain. 

It is difficult, apparently, for Spaniards to manage 
affairs without bloodshedding. One of the most de- 
cisive conflicts of the late insurrection was that which 
took place at the Capucine convent at Barcelona, 
which the insurgents had made their headquarters, 
and where they were attacked by the Government 
troops. The resistance offered was quickly overcome, 
and the greater number of the insurgents were taken 
prisoners. 

The Fenian Amnesty Meeting at Cabra, 

near Dablin, Ireland. 

The great open-air meeting called by the “ Amnesty 
Association ’’ of Dublin, to pass resolutions demand- 
ing the liberation of the Fenians confined in prison, 
was held in a fleld at a place named Cabra, near the 
city. The association intended having a general de- 
monstration within the city, but the Dublin Police 
Commissioners forbade any display, so that the exer- 
cises consisted of speeches and the passage of resolu- 
tions. The attendance of spectators was very large, 
and the words used in debate were of an exceedingly 
determined character. 








DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL, 


Parepa Rosa’s English opera troupe are de- 
lighting the Chicagoans. 


Brienoit is favoring St. Louis with a round 
of first-class Italian opera. 


Joun S. Crark, the American comedian, is 
now playing in Lendon with signal success. 


Muse. Morensi, the American contralto, 
has made a success at the Paris Italiens. 


A Russian version of “Faust” has just 
been produced at the Maria Theatre, St. Petersburgh. 


Grist and Mario are ruralizing in their Villa 
Salviati, near Florence. 


Tue Mendelssohn Quintette Club have left 
Boston on a concert tour through the West. 


Mur. Irma has been singing at the Gymnase 
Theatre, Paris, in an operetta, called “ La Veilleuse.”’ 


Mertsson1eRr has painted a review by the first 
Napoleon, for which he asks fifty thousand dollars, 


Mortaoccat and her “light fantastic ” troupe 
are toeing the mark for the Trojans. 


Rev. Cuartes Bercuer, of Georgetown, 
Mass., is the possessor and skillful player of a violin 
over two hundred years old. 


Inemoncer, a hitherto unknown composer, 
has given Milan a seasonable new opera entitled “A 
November night.” 


Car. Gurzxow, the eminent German novel- 
ist and dramatist, is going to visit the United States 
next spring. 


Amsrotse THomas’s opera “ Hamlet” has 
been translated into Hungarian and Bohemian for the 
cities of Pesth and Prague. 


Enauisn opera has proved so popular at the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace, that it has been decided to 
ive it there in better style than before. 


Joacut™m, the famous vocalist, has a salary 
of two thousand thalers for his professorship in the 
Berlina conservatory. 


Bovcicavtt’s last sensation, “ Lost at Sea,” 
was produced at the Arch street theatre, Philadelphia, 
for the first time in this country. 


Tue opera season in New York city was 
opened on Wednesday evening, November 3d, at the 
Academy of Music, by Max Maretzek, with “ Ii Trova- 
tore. 


Tue charming little Lotta is playing at 
Niblo’s to la! audiences, who are tickled with her 
sweetness and irrepressible mischievousness, as Little 
Nell, and the Marchioness, 


Verpi’s “ Forza del Destino” is announced 
as a eee a at the Italian Opera, Paris. 
It was produced in New York city by Maretzek several 
years ago. 


Liszt, the pianist, was honored on his last 
birthday by an autograph letter of King Louis of Ba- 
varia, who sent him a magnificent diamond breast- 
pin. 


Patti's Traviata does not please the sub- 
scribers at the Italian Opera, Paris. “La diva” 
tried the cough which Piccolomini and Mme. Doche 
used with such effect in the last act, but it did not 
succeed. 


Mapame Awna Bisnopr, the cantatrice, has 
returned te New York city after a four years’ absence, 
in which she has made a tour almost round the world 
and encountered adventures as romantic as those en- 
countered by Robinson Crusoe, 


Ir is reported that P.S. Gilmore, of Boston, 
has had made in Parts eight magnificent musica! in 
struments, to be used in his famous band. One—s 





SCIENTIFC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Provzsson THompson has been dredging in 
the Bay of Biscay at the depth of 14,610 feet. Al- 
though the temperature was low—36.4 degrees—life, 
of a dwarfed character, was found over the whole 
area examined. 


War do the leaves turn red in autumn? It 
is ascertained that the change is through the action 
of an acid, since one of the elements producing the 
green color must be a vegetable blue. Autumnal 
leaves placed under a receiver, with the vapor of 
ammonia, in nearly every instance lost the red color 
and renewed their green. In some, such as the sas- 
safras, blackberry, and maple, the change was rapid, 
and could be watched by the eye, while others, par- 
ticularly certain oaks, turned gradually brown with- 
out showing any appearance of green. 


Apropos of colors in plants, it is found that 
the coloring matter of flowers consists, first, of cyan- 
ine, or a blue pigment ; second, a pink or rose-colored 
matter, in reatity identical with the first, and only 
altered by an acidity of the juice ; third, two yellow- 
colored matters—xanthine insoluble in water, and 
xantheine ‘soluble in that liquid. Cyanine is best 
prepared from the petals of violets or iris fowers ; by 
means of boiling alcohol a blue solution is obtained, 
which soon turns brown, but is restored to its primi- 
tive color by being shaken up in contact with air. 


Tuene is considerable doubt as to the nature 
of the display of November shooting-stars to be looked 
for this year. Last year, contrary to the expectation 
of astronomers, the smower was well seen in England. 
It was seen also in this country and at Cape Town. 
Therefore, it is perfectly clear that the portion of the 
meteoric system passed through by the earth last year 
was very much wider than the parts traversed in 1866 
and 1867. It seems likely that the part traversed this 
year will be even wider, and therefore, if the weather 
is fine, we can scarcely fall to have a shower. Whie- 
ther, however, the shower will be a very brilliant one 
is much more open to question. The probability is 
that it will not be, as all former experience points to 
the conclusion that the real maximum of condensa- 
tion was passed by the earth in 1866, 


How can we illustrate the relations in respect 
of size and distance of the planets composing our 
system? The mind fails to comprehend or appreciate 
the value of figures beyond a certain very narrow 
limit. The diameter of the earth is about eight thou- 
sand miles ; the moon is about thirty times this dis- 
tance from us, while the sun is about three hundred 
and eighty times as far off as the moon. Suppose the 
sun were represented by a globe two feet in diameter, 
the earth would then be of the size of a pea, and i 
would be placed at a distance of two hundred and 
fifteen feet from it, and the moon would be of the size 
of a mustard-seed placed seven inches from the pea 
representing the earth, while Neptune, the most dis 
tant of the planets, would be of the size of a ‘arge 
plum, placed a mile and a quarter from the two-foot 
globe supposed to represent the sun. By the same 
scale of comparison the bright star Sirius would be 
forty thousand miles away from the earth, while 
many of the minnte telescopic stars would be severa! 
hundred times as distant from us as Sirius. Now, 
how amazing the thought, that throughout the whole 
of this unbounded range of space matter is to bo 
found of the same kind, and, in great part, such a« 
that of which our earth is composed. Yet such are 
the revelations of the spectroscope, that invaluable 
instrument, that makes optics the handmaid of chei:- 


istry. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 
Mzyerseer had a weakness for stale bread. 


Parti’s head can be found stamped on fas): - 
ionable Paris sleeve-buttons. 


Tur Czar is having a history of the Amer- 
ican rebellion translated for his perusal. 


Mr. Horatio Aten, of New York, claims 
to have started the first locomotive in America, 


Ir is said that Miss Thackeray is to take the 
lecture platform in England. 


Tue Marquis of Westminister, recently de- 
ceased, was the richest man in England. 


Lovts or Bavarta lives on victuals and drink 
—eggs and lager. 

Carrie Moore skates on rollers at Indiana- 
polis, and they say it would be impossible to carry more 
elegance into that pastime. 

Everntr, finding that her yacht draws too 


much water to pass through the Suez Canal, calls for 
another with more speed and less bottom. ” 


Tue Empress of Austria, at the advice of 
her physicians, lives almost exclusively on milk an‘ 
eggs. 


Mrs. Een G. Gustin was recently ordaine:| 
= pastor of the Christian Church in West Mansfiel:, 
ass. 


Tue Hon. Amos Kendall has given $17,000 
toward the erection of free mission schools is Wash 
ington city. 


Bisnor CriarKson has ordained three Santee 
Indians, in the northwest corner of Nebraska, to the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church. 


Liszt has found in Rome a musical prodigy 
fifteen years old, named Carmilio Giuccl, and has sent 
him to Munich to be educated. 


Tue health of Bishop Whipple, of the ow 
copal diocese of Minnesota, is so munch impaired that 
he intends spending the coming winter in Algiers. 


Ocrave Fevriier earns twelve thousand 
dollars a year by his pen, and has a fat salary as Li- 
brarian at Fontainebleau besides. 


Generat Dantet Braprorp, who was, in the 
war of 1812, a captain under Jackson at New Orleans, 
died at Hunteville, Ala., lately, aged ninety-seven years. 


Kine Wiis, of Prussia, offers the Po 
@ carpet to cover the floor of the hall in which the 
great Council will meet. 


Bismarce’s disease is delirium-tremens. He 
cannot hold a pen in the morning, and he has to take 
strong stimulants in order to overcome his nervous- 
ness. 

Tue widow of EF. A. Stevens, of Hoboken, 
has 4 ted the hand sum of $30,000 to Prince- 
ton College, to endow that institution with a mathe- 
matical professorship. 

Wren Patti returned to Paris, after her 

rofeasional tour, the American colony took the house 











of these gentlemen, the world would lose more than 
Bait the eclat of the occasion. Journalists, the world 








cornet-a-piston, for bis own use—is in gold and silver 
of the finest quality. 





vy storm, and the marchioness eacaped snffo- 
cation ander a wagon-load of flowers. 
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THE HUSBAND OF TWO 
WIVES. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


CHAPTER I.—THE BOY HUSBAND. 


“Mark, dear Mark, what has eome over ye? 
Won't ye speak to me, yer wife, yer Own 
Amandy ?” 

Mark Fielding shook off the hand laid upon 
his arm, with a gesture of loathing, and lifting 
his bowed head, turned upon her a look of scorn, 
all the more startling from its incongruity with 
the soft, undecided outlines of the smooth, boy- 
ish face. 

“Go, go away, don’t come near, don’t touch 
me !” 

The person addressed was evidently some 
years the oldest, in the full maturity of woman- 
hood, with that voluptuous style of beauty which 
seldom fails to captivate the senses, if not to 
touch the heart. 

She scanned narrowly the face of her com- 
panion, | 

How much did he know? how little? were 
the queries that arose in her mind. 


“I s’pose you think you'll be ashamed of me ; | 


that I h’ain’t got enough learning to be a rich 
man’s wife ?” : 

“You've got as much as I. 
0h! God, if it was!” 

“Wal, then, somebody’s been talkin’ against 
me; every one has things said against ’em, at 
ne time or another. But they can’t deny but 
what 'm yer own lawful wife—you know that, 
don’t ye ?” 

“Oh! Lord, yes !” 

And again the head sunk upon the breast, in 
@ attitude of shame and despondency, that 
Was pitifal to behold. 

The woman looked greatly relieved. 

“The certificate’s all right ; ma made sure of 
- There ain’t many folks that can git ahead 

ma,” 

Mark groaned, as he recalled how he had 
been flattered, cajoled and wheedled, and to 
What purpose ; he experienced a feeling of self- 
loathing impossible to express. 

“And so you don’t care any more about me, 
Mark? I own I didn’t expect this of ye, after 
Swearing, as ye have scores of times, that you 
loved me better’n any one else in the whole 
World, an’ always would.” 

The tene in which this was spoken was very 
wftand honeyed, and as Mark looked upon the 
peaker, for a moment, something of the old 

our came over him. 

“Loved? I worshiped the very ground you 
walked on! I thought you so good, so pure, 80 
mich above me—and now to find—— Oh! how 
uld—how could you deceive me so !” 

Here the speaker, a man in stature and feeling, 
_ boy in experience and intellect, burst into 

3. 


No ; itain’t that. 


Tae woman’s face expressed something of 
bity, but more of impatience. 
“Find? what have ye found that you're 
Makin’ such a time over? What lyin’ stories 
ve you been lis’entn’to? I wouldn’t b’lieve 
mythin’ *gainst you.” 
I tell you I can’t and won’t go into particu- 
! Think of that in your past life that you'd 
least willing I should know. Why do you 
me? You know more "bout it than I do. 
ts ® damning truth, that you can’t deny, nor I 
St away from.” 
Itis not in human nature to endure unmoved 
flerce and passionate scorn expressed by 
words. The woman's face flushed, even 


© her forehead, but it was as much with anger 
ame, 


a she looked upon her companion, she felt 


the seductive spell that she had exercised 
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him bad vanished, never to return again ; 
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HARPOONING SWORDFISH, OFF CAPE COD, 


that instead of the adoring love of scarcely a 
week ago, was not only scorn for her, but the 
self-contempt, so hard for such a nature to 
endure, and harder still to forgive in any one 
who aroused it. But she had never loved the 
miserable dupe of her pride and ambition, and 
she felt too secure in her position not to give 
back scorn for scorn. 

‘““Whatever you may say, or think of me, I 
am your wife, Mark Fielding; you can’t get 
away from that.” 

** J will never call you by that name, so help 
me heaven! Take everything I have—the 
money, that. is all you care for—only never let 
me see your face again! I can work; I worked 
before it came to me, and was happier than I 
have been since !” 





ss 


—— 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY.—SEE PAGE 161. 


The two were too much absorbed in their own 
feelings to notice the addition of a third party, 
in the form of a middle-aged man, tall and 
spare, and with a shrewd, but not unkindly 
aspect. 

The woman was the first to discover him, as 
he stood quietly regarding her, an amused look 
in his eyes, that made her feel more uncomfort- 
able than all’ Mark’s scornful words. As she 
looked at him closer, she: knew that they had 
met before, and where, and that he too remem- 
bered it. J 

With the shame that caused her eyes to droop 
for a moment was mingled a sullen anger, for 
she knew now who she had to thank for her 
present uncertain and uncomfortable position. 





per laid his hand upon the arm of the excited 
young man. 

‘*Mark, leave this woman for me to deal 
with.” 

There was something calming and reassuring 
in that touch. And when Mr. Trapper added, 
in the same quiet tone,,‘ Florence is waiting 
for you in thé hall,” Mark turned eagerly to 
the half-open door, through which a bright lit- 
tle face‘was peeping, the beckoning of whose 
hand he at once obeyed. 

He disappeared too quickly for the remon- 
/Strance that was evidently trembling on the 
woman’s lips. 

Nettled by the air of coolness and unconcern 
with which Mr. Trapper now turned toward 





As soon as he had ceased speaking, Mr. Trap- 


inn 





her, she exclaimed, flercely : 
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_“ Héwedlare ‘you interfere between man and 
th y Pe 

“eT know that I was, Miss Burt. I am 

the | jan of Mark Fielding, and consider it 


» ‘Bp my duty to stafd between a mere boy and 


~“woma® all of ten years his senior, and as 
foolishly weak as she is wicked.” 

* “Dil thapk you to call me by my right name, 
sing Wt. Dame is Fielding, not Burt.” 
eed !” 

“ Sneer as much as you like ;I have my mar- 
riage certificate to prove it.” 

“Not worth the paper it is written on. It is 
& very pretty scheme, very well got up, indeed 
—I give you and your worthy mother all credit 
for it—only it can’t be made any practical use 
of. You seem to have forgotten that Mr. Mark 
is a minor.” 

“Aminer? He ain’t no such thing! He’s 
rich, an’ ain’t obleeged to do anything for a 
livin’.” 

Mr. Trapper smiled. 

“ By a minor, I mean that he is under age— 
considerably so—and no more able to make a 
contract of marriage than my little Florence 
is.” 

The cool and confident tone in which this 
was spoken rather staggered the woman. 

“Dye mean to say, when all the forms has 
been gone through with, that the marriage 
ain’t a legal one ?” 

Mr. Trapper’s quick ear detected the doubt 
which underran these words. 

“T mean to say that if the true facts were 
made known, there isn’t a court in the United 
States that wouldn’t decree a divorce in- 
stanter.” 

“And all because Mark ain’t twenty-one 
yit ?” retorted the woman, in a tone of scorn- 
ful incredulity, which but dimly vailed the fear 
and anxiety at her heart. 

**That would be one reason. Another is the 
evidence of a conspiracy—the deception prac- 
ticed to entrap a mere boy into a marriage 
with a woman of your age, and more than 
doubtful reputation.” 

“You'll have to prove what you say, and 
pretty quick, too !” ¢ 

“All right. I told Mr. Mark that that would 
be the best and safest way to settle it, but he is 
naturally averse to the publicity and talk it 
would occasion, and has empowered me to 
offer a compromise, or rather compensation, 
in money, for your disappointment. If you re- 
fuse to accept it, I have nothing further to say. 
Neither can I regret it—that is, for my ward’s 
sake ; I have no personal interest whatever in 
the matter. Am I to understand that you in- 
tend to appeal to the law ?” 

The woman was no match for the cool and 
crafty lawyer, and she knew it. . 

“T ain’t prepared to tell what I shall do,” 
she said, sullenly, as she retreated toward the 
door. 

Mr. Trapper bowed her out with a ceremoni- 
ous politeness that had in it more of mockery 
than respect, while there was a laughing look 
in his eyes which showed how much he enjoyed 
her evident perplexity and discomfiture. 

But it changed to a look of gravity the in- 
stant he was left alone, and which deepened 
almost to sternness as, crossing the hall, he en- 
tered the room opposite, from whence issued 
the soft, musical voice of Florence. 

He found Mark sitting, or rather crouched, 
in one corner of the window-seat, his arms 
around Florence, and his face buried in the 
soft, fleecy curls of her hair. 

It seemed as if the unhappy young man felt 
her purity and innocence to be a guard against 
the evil influence from which he had fled. 

Florence broke from his detaining arms as 
soon as she saw her father. 

“Mark is real cross and stupid, papa; he 
won’t walk, nor ride, nor talk to me the least 
bit.” 

As Florence strove, unavailingly, to turn the 
face toward her that was now looking stead- 
fastly out of the window, a warm drop fell upon 
her hands. 

‘Dear me!” she exclaimed, with rueful as- 
tonishment, * Mark is crying! actually crying, 
I do believe !” 

“ My love, you had better run down into the 
garden. Mark will join you by-and-by.” 

As Mr. Trapper looked upon Mark, his face 
softened. He could not see his countenance, 
for his back was still toward him, but his very 
attitude was expressive of agony and shame. 

* She is gone, my dear boy.” 

Mark seized eagerly the hand that was laid 
upon his arm. 

“Thank God! 
only save me !” 

“T cannot save you entirely from the conse- 
quences of your own folly, Mark, but I will do 
all for you that is possible. But to enable me 
to do thi», you must put not only this unhappy 
affair, but yourself, in my hands.” 

“J will trust ever) thing to you.” 

“jt would be well if you had trusted me be- 
fore. But I will not reproach you; you have 
suffered enough, and perhaps I may be some- 
what to blame, too. 


Oh, Mr. Trapper, if you will 


ago, you ought to goto school. There are ex- 
cellent schools in Germany, and I think you 
had better go there. gt least for a couple of 
years. So long as there is any chance of this 
Wwoman’s getting at you, for the purpose of 


wheedl'ng or frightening you into an acknow- 
ledgment of her claims, she will not cease her 
efforts. If I am able to say you are out of the 
country, a great point will be gained.” 

“ Give her whatever she asks, if she will only 
promise never to come near meagain. I would 
like to keep the house, my father used to tell 
me so much about it, but she may have all the 
rest.” 

“As your guardian, I cannot consent to your 
beggaring yourself thus ; neither is it necessary. 
The ter is not difficult to manage ; it is 
the mother thatI fear. She used to be house- 
keeper for your uncle, and I knew her well. 
Ambitious as Lucifer, she has a strong, though 


As I told you six months | 





claws, too, and knows how to use them. Siill, 
I think [ have a weapon in reserve that will 
tame even her savage nature, should she force 
me to use it.” 





CHAPTER I.—BAFFLED AGAIN, 


“T want to see your master.” 

The hard, clear tones came very distinctly to 
Mr. Trapper’s ear, through the open window. 

The servant, who had had his orders, ushered 
the visitor, a tall, middle-aged woman, into the 
room where he was sitting. 

The two eyed each other for a moment ; then 
the eyes of the woman wandered around the 
room, as though in search of some one. The 
disappointed look in them changed to defiance, 
as they reverted to those that were so quietly 
watching her. 

“T wish to see my son-in-law.” 

“You very naturally do, Mrs. Burt. I believe 
that it is a wish very generally felt by the mo- 
thers of unmarried daughters.” 

The woman’s eyes flashed~ but she had evi- 
dently determined, at the outset, to keep her 
brain and temper cool. 

‘“*T wish to see Mark Fielding.” 

Mr. Trapper glanced at his watch. 

“That young gentleman must be on his way 
to Europe by this time.” 

“ What! gone ?—left my daughter — his 
wife ?” 

“He has certainly left your daughter. Whe- 
ther he has left his wife, remains to be proved.” 

“You are right,” said the woman, signifi- 
cantly ; ‘that remains to be proved !” 

“T understand you. But before you take 
such a step, would it not be well for you to 
think of the consequences ?” 

“What consequences ?” 

“One of them is the discovery of your daugh- 
ter’s abandoned conduct, and the divorce that 
would be likely to follow.” 

Mrs. Burt’s lip curled. 

“Granting it to be all trae—which I don’t— 
what has my daughter’s conduct before her 
marriage to do with her claims since? Pray, 
have you so little knowledge of law as you pre- 
tend, or do you count on my ignorance of it ?” 

However much Mr. Trapper might have felt 
this home-thrust, he did not allow his discom- 
fiture to be seen on his countenance. 

“T count on the fact of my ward’s youth, 
your daughter’s age, and various other circum- 
stances which don’t seem to occur to you. But 
setting all that aside, what are you going to 
gain by it? True, Mark is heir to a large pro- 
perty, but he has no control over it until he is 
twenty-five—some years from now. Until then 
he has but a moderate income—not so much as 
I have authority to offer, in case all claim is 
withdrawn. Is it wise to risk a sure thing for 
such an uncertainty ?” 

“ Whether wise or not, I will risk it. Mr. 
Trapper, you are only wasting words. I ain’t 
so easily turned or frightened. My daughter 
shall have her husband’s name, if she has no- 
thing else. It is hers bya double right, and 
she shan’t be cheated out of it !” 

As Mr. Trapper noted the fierce determina- 
tion expressed by every feature of the speaker’s 
face, his mood and countenance underwent a 
sudden and complete change. Lifting his fore- 
finger, he said, slowly : 

“Nevertheless, she will withdraw all right 
and title to it.” 

“ At whose bidding ?” 

* At yours.” 

A short, scornful laugh was the only response 
to this. 

“You are an ambitious woman, a determined 
woman, but the attempt that you made years 
ago, and for which you stained so unavailingly 
your soul with crime, failed, and so will this. 
You did not become mistress of the Fielding 
estate ; neither will your daughter.” 

* J--T—don’t understand you.” 

“No? Then I will try to make you. When 
the wife of Thomas Fielding died—nay, turn 
not so white, woman; I do not know whether 
you kindly assisted that bapless young creature 
to a life more in accordance with her deserts ; 
Iam only going to speak of what I saw. Hast- 
ily summoned by the bereaved and conscience- 
stricken husband. I found the house in confu- 
sion. There being no one to announce me, I 
went up-stairs, turning by chance—if chance 
it was—into a corridor which led to the East 
wing, in which were the private apartments of 
Mrs. Fielding. Hearing the sound of voices, I 
opened the door on my right. I did not dis- 
cover my error until I heard the cry of a child, 
and a strorg cry it was to proceed from a still- 
born babe! I was about to retreat, when I 
heard words—words whose terrible meaning I 
shall never forget: ‘Twist the handkerchief 
tighter, nurse. Don't letitcry again’ Taking 
a step forward, I looked into the full-length 
mirror, which hung opposite the open door of 
an inner room, and saw od 

Here his listener, whose face had been grow- 
ing more ghastly white at every succeeding 





word, sprang to her feet, throwing up her 
hands wildly, as if to keep away some horrible 
sight. 


** It is false !—false! I did not lay my finger 
on it! You cannot say that I did.” 

* Guilty wretch! I have the dying confession 
of your miserable and only less guilty tool, duly 
signed and attested. Now will you seek to 
prove the marriage into which you have en- 
trapped a foolish, inexperienced boy ?”’ 

The white lips of the still whiter face into 
which he looked moved, but no sound came 
from them. 

“You need not speak; I am answered. 
Now listen to the only terms ihat will be offered 
you. Mr. Burt must give up the ‘ Farm.’ 
only your daughter, but you and your husband 
mu.t leave the country, or, at least, go to some 
distant State. And you must pledge your- 
selves to make no further claim upon Mark, in 
any way or shape. So long as this pledge is 
kept, there will be paid to your daughter, 


uncultivated intellect, and a will not easily | quarterly, six hundred dollars a year, so long 


turned or daunted. The woman has sharp 


as ehe lives.” 


Not | 





Mrs. Burt at last found speech. 

“And if she dies? If the ‘Farm’ is to be 
taken away, what is to become of me, then ?” 

Mr. Trapper reflected a moment. 

“The same amount will be paid you, on the 
same conditions—that is, so long as I have any 
influence or authority in the matter.” 

Mrs, Burt retraced her way to the home that 
was now her home no longer, with very differ- 
ent feelings from those with which she left it. 
There was in her heart a bitter sense of defeat 
and humiliation that almost maddened her ; 
and her rage was intensified by its very im- 
potency—by the fact that she was powerless to 
express it, even in words. 

A turn in the road brought the old Fielding 
mansion into full view, for which she had so 
schemed and plotted. How fair and stately it 
looked, surrounded by its wealth of waving 
woods and fertile flelds. 

Then, as her thoughts reverted to the man 
who had so signally defeated her, a sullen 
scowl darkened her face. 

“Curses on him !” she muttered. ‘“ Some- 
thing tells me that the day will come when I 
shall be able to plant as sharp a thorn in his 
side. Until then I bide my time !” 





CHAPTER II!,—-THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


WE will now introduce the reader to “The 
Old Fielding Farmhouse,” some six months 
prior to the opening of our story. 

It is a plain farmer’s kitchen, long and low, 
but scrupulously clean, and cheerful in its gen- 
eral aspect. It is upon the south side, and the 
rays of the setting sun gleam in from the open 
door, through which floats the fragrant odor of 
the clover in the meadows below. 

Several men, the farmhands, are lounging 
on the wooden settles on the porch, chatting 
merrily together, and glancing, every now and 
then, into the kitchen, where Katy, the neat 
and rosy maid-of-all-work, was vigorously stir- 
ring the mush designed for their evening meal. 

Her mistress is standing by a table, ladling 
milk out ef a pan into the circle of bowls that 
girdle it. She is a middle-aged woman, rather 
above the usual height. Her countenance still 
bears traces of the beauty for which she was 
noted when a girl, albeit it was of the coarser 
type ; and yet there is something in its expres- 
sion which, if not exactly forbidding, would 
strike a stranger unpleasantly. Despite her 
humble occupation and surroundings, there is 
a look in her eyes which speaks of feelings and 
ambition far above her position or education. 
There is a marked prominence of the under- 
jaw ; reversing the general rule, it projects 
over the upper, adding not a little to her singu- 
lar appearance, 

‘That pudd’n’ must be done,” she said, turn- 
ing to the girl. “Dish it up, and be spry about 
it; I want to get the men’s supper out of the 
way early.” 

The pudding was soon steaming on the table; 
on each side of it was a brimming pitcher of 
milk ; on one end of the table was a loaf of 
brown and wheaten bread, together with a plate 
of cheese ; on the other, a huge platter, con- 
taining the remains of the boiled dish they had 
had for dinner. 

“Supper’s ready, boys,” said Katy’s cheery 
voice, speaking to them all, but Jooking only at 
one of them, Ben Wheeler by name—a long, 
lank, loose-jointed fellow, homely in feature, 
and far from eful in movement, but whose 
quaint wit and unfailing fund of good-humor 
made him a general favorite. 

In trooped the “ boys,” as Katy called them, 
and gathering around the table, did full and 
speedy justice to the plain, substantial fare. 
Some of them lingered to talk to Katy, more 
than one of whom had, to use Ben’s words, 
“tuck a shine tew her ;” but Mrs. Burt, who 
had been busy at the other end of the room, 
now approached the table, and began to re- 
move the dishes, clattering them together in a 
manner that showed plainly “their room was 
better than their company.” 

So, taking the hint, they scattered, most of 
them down to the village, whose spires could 
be seen in the distance, it being now about 
“ mail-time,” that great event of the day, and 
which drew, like a magnet, the male popula- 
tion of Stockwell to “‘ Parker’s Store,” where 
the office was located. All but Ben, who, tak- 
ing his position astride of the back of one of 
the settles on the porch, watched, with half- 
closed eyes, Katy’s trim figure, as she moved 
around the kitchen with light and active step, 
putting things to rights; and mentally calcu- 
lated what a smart, capable wife she would 
make, and how many dollars he should have to 
add to his “‘ pile” before he could claim an ex- 
clusive right to her services. 

As soon as the table was cleared, Mrs. Burt 
spread a fine, white, linen cloth over one end 
of it, upon which she placed a plain, but pretty 
tea-eervice of blue and white. Then putting 
some biscuits in the oven that had been set to 
rise by the fire, she bade Katy bring some but- 
ter, honey, and a pumpkin-pie from the store- 
room, and proceeded to measure some tea into 
the shining teapot upon the hob. 

She was evidently expecting some one, for 
she paused every now and then to listen, glanc- 
ing impatiently at the clock that ticked in one 
corner of the room. 

A man swung back the half-open door, but it 
was evidently not the one she had hoped to 
see, for though the eyes momentarily bright- 
ened, they glanced from him with a look of 
cold indifference. 

It was Daniel Burt, her husband, the nominal 
master of what had been known, for more than 
two generations, as “The Old Fielding Farm- 
house.” 

He .must have been on the shady side of 
sixty, and all of ten years older than his wife. 

Going to the sink, he plunged his head into 
a basin of cold water. 

“The stage is late to-night,” said Mrs. Burt, 
as she again glanced at the clock. 

“A leetle behindkand, I should say,” replied 
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her busband, as soon as he released his head 
from the folds of the towel, into which it was 
buried. 

As he spoke, the sound of wheels was heard 
and the long, yellow-bodied coach swept round 
to the door, with the peculiar flourish that Jim 
Baker, the village Jehu, always made whenever 
he stopped to deliver a passenger. 

It contained only one person, a gayly-dressed 
woman, whose lond voice and laugh fell dis- 
tinctly upon the ear as she alighted. 

She seemed to be in no hurry toventer, but 
stood watching the drives; as hie lifted off the 
heavy trunks. : 

Jim was short and fat, about as lofig one way 
as the other, and he puffed and grew red in the 
face as he put them down by the gate, evi. 
dently regarding in no pleasant light the task 
of getting them to the house. .. Fe 


Hallo! you,” he shouted) to Ben, who was 


still astride of the settle, tho he had sus- 
pended his whistling ; “(come here and give a 
fellow a lift, can’t ye ?” 

In #esponse to this appeal, the long, sham- 
bling limbs of Ben moved leisurely down to the 

te. 

“ How d’ye do, "Manda ?” he said to the new- 
comer, as he passed her. 

“I’m quite well, thank you, Mp. Wheeler,” 
responded the young lady, with a toss of the 
head, that called a sly twinkle into the shrewd 
eyes, that generally saw a good deal more than 
they appeared to. 

“TI swow! if you haven’t growed on the 
way !” grumbled the driver, as Ben at last 
reached him. 

“Shouldn’t wonder if I had,” was the cool 
response. ‘‘ Ef you was pulled out, an’ I was 
hammered down a yard or so, there’d be a pair 
of us. Tell you what ‘tis, hoein’ corn all day 
don’t make a feller feel quite so spry as dan- 
glin’ his heels from a coach-box. ‘Tain’t so ele- 
vated a persition nuther. Got a ’nation lot of 
finery and jimcracks in this ’ere, I guess,” he 
added, as he swung with apparent ease one of 
the heaviest of the trunks upon his stout 
shoulders. , 

Amanda Burt deigned no reply to this as she 
followed behind, save by an elevation of the 
nose, to which nature had already given a 
somewhat upward tendency. She nodded 
very graciously to Katy, however, whose 
simple heart was quite overpowered by her 
condescension. 

Mrs. Burt stood impatiently upon the porch. 
Her usually stern, hard features had undergone 
a singular transformation—the sallow cheeks 
were flushed, and all the mother’s love glowed 
in the eyes, partaking of the flerceness of her 
own fierce nature, but more strong and endur- 
ing on that very account, 

But it seemed to wake but a faint response 
in the heart of the daughter. 

Filial affection is rarely seen in those whose 
moral faculties are but feebly developed, and in 
whom the animal nature predominates, but the 
maternal instinct is seldom absent, though 
generally partaking of the unreasoning fero- 
city of the brute creation. As the most timid 
of animals will brave death in defense of its 
young, so the flercest of them wil! bring their 
offspring food, and sit patiently by, though torn 
by the pangs of hunger, until theirs is ap- 
peased. For this they neither expect or re- 
eelve gratitude or afiection—the cubs follow 
their dam, but it is from purely selfish motives. 
So Amanda Burt received all the tondneas lav- 
ished on her from the cradle, the many toils 
and self-sacrifices by which she had been 
shielded from care and labor, as something 
that was her due; the omission of which was 
to be resented, but their reception nothing that 
called for any especial love or gratitude on her 
part. 

‘Goodness me! ma, dor’t suffocate a body,” 
she said, petulantly, as she released herself 
from her mother’s arms. 

As the shawl slipped off from the sloping 
shoulders, it revealed a form, though rather 
too voluptuous to please the fastidious eye, 
beautifully molded and proportioned. 

Mrs. Burt did not seem to be at all surprised 
at this reception ; she was too much accustomed 
to her daughter’s ways to expect much exhibi- 
tion of respect or affection. 

“Take Miss Amandy’s things up to her 
room,” she said to Katy, “‘and see if every- 
thing there is as it orter to be. An’ then I 
shan’t want you no more to-night.” 

Katy was glad enough to be released, for she 
had been up with the lark, and as busy as 4 
bee all day. And to tell the truth, she was 
still more glad to have chance for a chat with 
some one, who she knew was waiting for her 
on the back portico. 

So, before she came down-stairs, she brushed 
the crinkly brown hair as smoothly as she could 
make it ley, and which was as soft and shiny a8 
the finest lady’s in the land. And yet, notwith- 
standing the consoling reflection “‘ that she had 
pretty hair,” Kuty’s estimation of the sum-total 
of her charms was rather unfavorable. 

““Tiow pretty Miss "Mandy is !” she sighed, a8 
she cast a disparaging glance at the round, rosy 
face that she caught a glimpse of in the broken 
glass that hung in her little room over the shed. 
“ And, oh, my ! what han’some ribbons she has, 
an’ dresses !” 

We are afraid that there was a touch of envy 
in Katy’s heart ; but what woman is there that 
does not covet beauty, or the wherewithal to 
show it off to the best advantage’ or man 
either, for that matter, though nothing short of 
martyrdom could induce him to acknowledge it. 

Are not some women born coquettes’? We 
think Katy must have been, for she certainly 
was never taught the manifold airs that she 
used to play off on poor Ben, with whose faith- 
ful heart she used to sport very much as a cat 
does with a mouse. 

So, though she came out for the express pul 
pose of seeing him, she walked to the further 
end of the portico, without seeming to be 
aware of his presence. 

“Oh, my!” she said, with a little scream, 9 
Ben moved up alongside of her; “how you 
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frightened me! I thought, to be sure, that 
you’d gone down to the village.” 

Ben looked rather blank. He was naturally 
a shrewd judge of character, rarely making a 
mistake, but he was too much in love to see 
very clearly into Katy’s deceitful little heart. 

‘* You ain’t sorry, are you ?” 

“Sorry! Why should I care whether you 
went or staid ?” said Katy, with a look of in- 
nocent surprise, ‘Suit yourself and you'll suit 
me. Only I should think you'd like to know 
what’s going on, as well as the other boys.” 

* Only last night you was rating Jim Bates 
for loafing round the stores so much.” 

“What of it? I hate to see a smart, good- 
lookin’ chap like he is foolin’ away his time an’ 
money.” 

**Good-lookin’ !" responded poor homely 
Ben, rather ruefully; ‘‘ but I don’t see his 
smartness. His curly hair don’t cover much 
wit.” 

‘“*He’s got as much as them that’s always 
runnin’ him down,” retorted Katy, tartly. 
‘When he steadies down, he’ll make a first- 
rate husband for somebody.” 

Ben began to whistle “‘ Yankee Doodle” 
softly to himself, as was his invariable practice 
whenever he needed something to cheer up his 
spirits. 

Just then Amanda Burt passed the window. 

‘“* Ain’t she preity, though !” exclaimed Katy, 
enthusiastically, “And, oh! Ben, did you 
notice the flowers an’ ribbons on her bonnit ?” 


“Fire-red ribbins on her hat, 
They looked so very fine-o ; 
I wish I had jest sech a one 
To give to my—Katino |” 


sang Ben, in a drawling voice, and with a man- 
ner so irresistibly droll that Katy laughed in 
spite of herself. 

“You ought to be ashamed, Ben. I don't 
see what makes you always talk so whenever I 
speak of her.” 

“Talk how ?” 

“ Why, as if you didn’t think much of her.” 

“T don’t.” 

‘‘ Why, what did she ever do that was bad ?” 

Ben suddenly looked thoughtful. 

“* Nothin’ that I know of; but I have my own 
thoughts, for all that, She may be an angel 
right out of heaven, for anythin’ that I kin say, 
but ef she is, I ain’t no way partial to ’em.” 

“Do you know, Ben,” said Katy, lowering 
her voice to a whisper, “that I sometimes 
think Mis’ Burt has somethin’ dreadful on her 
conscience,” 

‘““Why, who put that into yer head ?” 

“ She put it in. You know she had the 
fever last spring, an’ I tuck care of her. When 
she was out of her head, she kept talkin’ about 
some one she called Thomas, who promised to 
marry her, and wouldn’t ; ravin’ about murder 
and sich, enough to make a body’s blood run 
cold.” 

“Did you ever tell of it ?” 

**No; somehow I didn’t dare to. As soon 
as Mis’ Burt got better, she asked me what she 
had talked about, lookin’ at me dreadful sharp 
with those queer eyes of hern. An’ when I told 
her that I couldn’t understan’ nothin’—as I’m 
sure I couldn’t—she looked so relieved, an’ 
said she always talked a lot of nonsense when 
she was out of her head, an’ I must never men- 
tion it. An’ I never did till now.” 

It was sometimes difficult telling what Ben 
thought, but though he listened attentively to 
Katy’s story, he didn’t seem to place much im- 
portance on it. ° 

“It's better not to. "Twon’t do no good, an’ 
might make trouble. Folks out of their heads 
gay a good many things there ain’t no truth or 
meanin’ to.” 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET P. SPOFFORD. 





THERE are very few among those Gentiles who 
may be tolerably familiar with the Bibles of va- 
rious religions, with the Talmud and the Ca- 
bala, who have ever happened to come across 


‘the Bible of the Followers of Ann Lee, com- 


monly known as Shakers, a sort of supplement 
to the sacred writings of Christianity, and which 
was published in the year 1843, hardly long 
enough since to have become reverend through 
age, while it is not very reverend in itself. It 
is entitled “‘A Holy, Sacred, and Divine Roll 
and Book from the Lord God of Heaven to the 
Inhabitants of Earth,” revealed through the 
hand of one Philemon Stewart, and possessed 
of ungrammatical pretensions of no mean order 
—which pretensions, indeed, are of small con- 
sequence, since, a new language having also 
been revealed to the Society of Shakers with 
only the trivial disadvantage of being utterly 
unknown, it would be, very possibly, but lost 
time with them if they paid much attention to 
the old mother-tongue, hardly ever more badly 
abused than in this literary curiosity. 

The statement that there is nothing 
under the sun was never more strongly cor- 
roborated than in the whirling wemen and 
cataleptic worship of this sect, which might 
have been borrowed from the East Indian 
dervishes ; while, long before the Spiritualists 
arose among us, there were people with the 
Shakers, called Visionists, who claimed to be 
in communication with sublime spirits, and to 
be the oracles of God himself. For this “ Holy 
Roll and Book” declares that the Spirit of God, 
as the greatest friend of their souls, shall cause 
upon the mortal bodies of trne believers “ vio- 
lent shaking, until thrown heavily upon the 
floor or ground ; every limb of the body made 
stiff and unyielding ; eyes set with a deathly 
appearance ; pulsation of life nearly extinct ; 
gestures and bodies exhibiting frightful atti- 
tudes; * * the power of speech, for days 
together, entirely taken away; the power of 
utterance given in language that mortals can- 
not understand ; females greatly exercised in 
turning and suddenly stopping, declaring to 
surrofffiding multitudes the visiohs of God they 


new 


Tit that was not previously to be found in the 





have seen ;” to which is sufficiently attributable 
the cadaverous countenances of those people 
who praise God by such unhealthy contortions 
of the powers bestowed upon them, and all of 
which every one may observe in their meetings, 
where these persons are to be seen in an en- 
tranced condition, those dancing, others sing- 
ing songs of the unknown tongue, men rolling 
over and over on the floor like peach-balls, wo- 
men spinning each on one foot so swiftly that 
they seem only to be standing still. This un- 
known language of theirs appears to be a new 
Baheldom of all the tongues of men ; specimens 
of it are given in the “ Holy Roll” where Eng- 
lish fails to contain the inspired emotions. 
‘ Then,” says the Lord, “ will my work be the 
more hastened, and I myself will come with 
my ven sen des ter da trum, and the Two 
Anointed Ones shall bear witness of me; and 
thou shalt, in time, be caused to suffer my se 
lac la vos ton de moc na.” 

The absolute necessity of this special revela- 
tion to the Followers of Ann Lee is not exactly 
evident, since there is not a worthy precept in 


Hebrew Scriptures, which are quoted here so 
frequently as to suggest the suspicion of a 
paucity of ideas in the inspirer, while it gives, 
with a singular relish more natural to the mid- 
dle ages than to this, a far more highly-colored 
picture of the situation of the wicked—*“ Sank 
in the depths of hell, in anguish and horror; 
* * their cries and groans, their shrieks and la- 
mentations pierce the gloomy prisons of hell, be- 
seeching the God of Mercies ;” and while evinc- 
ing some hostility to marriage (“‘ ‘ And another 
said, I have married a wile, and therefore I 
cannot come ; there were none that positively 
refused to come to the feast but he that had 
married a wife”), yet inculcating no purity 
any more effectually than the Sermon on the 
Mount, and bringing forward in reality but one 
new tenet—the worship of “ the Lamb’s wife, 
who once dwelt in the earthly tabernacle of 
Ann Lee.” To the exaltation of this new 
divinity they use many subtleties of argument, 
none more pointed than this: “ ‘In the day that 
God created man, in the likeness of God made 
He him. Male and female created He them, and 
blessed them, and called their name Adam in 
the day when they were created.’ Under- 
stand the two foregoing passages. If the first 
Adam, being male and female, was a correct 
and true figure of him that was to come as the 
second Adam, which I bear witness is true, 
saith the angel, the second Adam must also be 
male and female ; which is the case, and will 
so remain to the endless ages of eternity. De- 
grading as it may feel to the haugbty sense in 
man, he never can alter it, for it is the work 
of the Almighty Creator, that the pride of all 
flesh might be stained, and that the male and 
female might both have their proper and equal 
lot and place in the work of redemption.” 
Certainly the Shakers are the only practical 
upholders of women’s rights in the whole world. 

The style, however, of this latest inspiration 
is its greatest attraction. The Lord here no 
longer thunders out of Sinai, and, taken from 
the standard of the Jewish Scriptures, His de- 
clarations appear to have undergone the same 
disintegrating change of sense and form that 
has overtaken nearly all those addresses from 
the Spirit, and which have pretended to com- 
pare themselves with the utterances of their 
authors when on earth. The manner of these 
declarations alternates between sounding rodo- 
montade and the colloqvial strain with an ease 
altogether unique. ‘I never intended, saith the 
Lord, that after having created man in our image 
* * that he should have filled the earth with 
every species of abomination, * * by no means.” 
Better specimens of this change in the Divine 
speech, though, are to be found on other pages, 
where, for instance, in giving an historical 
résumé, the Creator of Heaven and Earth is 
heard to say, “This only served to increase 
the epithets of scorn and derision upon right- 
eous Noah, for being such an old superstitious 
fool (as they called him) ;” or where, further | 
on, mention is made of “The three first wit- 
nesses who bore this gospel across the rolling 
wave to fair Columbia’s shore, and who, by my 
Almighty Hand, were protected so to do;” or 
where the following passage occurs: ‘‘ We have 
often heard of great warnings and prophecies, 
purpé@rting to be from God, but I do not know 
as there ever was anything took place on the 
account, any more than common; so I think 
they are all a blasphemous fiction, of some vain 
mortal that wants to frighten the human race ; 
* * yet, saith the Lord, none of these things 
change falsehood into truth, or truth into false- 
hood ;” yet perhaps the conversational climax 
appears in the directions given concerning the 
publication of this “Holy Roll and Book”: 
* And it is my requirement that they be printed 
before the twenty-second of next September. 
To be bound in yellow paper; with red backs ; 
edges yellow also, * * saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
It is not in our power to say who violated this 
ordinance, but the copy from which these ex- 
tracts are made is bound in calf. But perhaps 
the commands of this Bible are not altogether 





imperative, as, in a note, the Elders give per- 
mission to subsequent reprints to correct the 
intermingling of the solemn and familiar styles, | 


| and one such permission given lifts the gates to | 





a torrent of liberties. So that perhaps, in a fa- | 
ture edition, even the irrepressible verse, in | 
which the fountain of inspiration bere and 
there breaks forth, may be lost: 
“ Be not hasty, O thou mortal man of fiesh and blood, 

To judge of the immortal things of God, 

But wait, thy judgments to portray, 

Till fruita do prove the truth in every way.” 

Whatever abasement, in point of utterance, 
the Deity endures in this book, is, however, an 
imperceptible quantity when compared to the 
complete eclipse suffered by the prophets and 
apostles; death would have demolished all in- 
telligence for them if this drivel could be 
theirs. “I am Noah, the prophet of the Lord. 
I dwell in mansions of eternal bliss with angels 





and happified spirits,” says one ; but unless the 
patriarch preached te the people before the 


Flood in far different fashion from that of his | 


communication here, it is no wonder that they 
cailed him an “old superstitious fool,” as we 
have the especial authority of this book for pro- 
nouncing that they did; while the coal of fire 
with which Isaiah’s lips were touched must 
have smoldered completely out, if his last 
word to man is no more urgent than this: 
“There wiil be various opinions concerning the 
Lord’s work, but this does not alter it.” A per- 
s0n might suppose that the assurance in another 
place had reference purely to these degenerate 
mediums of grace: “ Verily I say unto you, He 
would sooner send forth His word through an 
African babe or a natural idiot !” 

There is, nevertheless, one remarkable thing 


which is the unanimous | 
about this document | tongue’ is destroying the wild deer of Missouri. 


way in which various people testify, apparently 
with all sincerity, as to the coincident vision of 
spiritual beings; and one must believe either 
that it is an unparalleled fraud, or else that 
there are certain cataleptic conditions of body 
into which people can throw themselves, and 
suffer all manner of disjointed ideas to run riot 
over their brains, in order to account for the 
multitudes of the heavenly host that visit the 
dweliings of the Shakers, anuouncing them- 
selves to several at the same time, and ha- 
Tanguing them all in much ‘the same lan- 
guage—a morbid play of the imagination not 
contradicted by the experience of a young 
Shaker of our acquaintance, who strung an 
olian harp in the window of a visionist’s 
room, and on the next morning heard him tell 
of the holy songs of heaven which he listened 
to the angels singing all night long. It is one 
of these angels thai is thus described by a be- 
holder: ** The appearance was solemn and ter- 
rible, for the body from the neck was like that 
of a mighty man, and the head was like that of 
an eagle. He had four exceedingly large 
wings, two upon each shoulder; these were 
open and spread each way. The feet were 
like the feet of the elephant, and seemed to 
be well shod with cast-iron.” This same angel, 
whose name was Mane merah vaknah sina Jah, 
is further described as having ‘“‘a crest of scar- 
let red on his head, and from that proceeded a 
trail of crimson, which hung to the ground ; in 
his left hand he held a flag of the same, tinged 
with white, and this he gently waved high in 
the air, and then low to the ground.” A de- 
scription that makes one repeat with unction: 


“1 want to be an angel, 
And with the angels dwell.” 


It must be admitted that he was a creature 
slightly differing from our preconceived notions 
of a messenger of the sky: 

“ A seraph winged : six wings he wore to shade 

His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 

Each shoulder broad came mantling o’er his breast 

With regal ornament. The middle pair 

Girt like a starry zone his waist, and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 

And colors dipped in heaven ; the third his feet 

Shadowed from either heel with feathered mail 

Sky-tinctured grain. Like Maia’s son he stood, 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance filled 

The circuit wide.” 

The ignorance of the masses of the people, 
always willing to receive statement for proof, 
is something largely relied on by all religious 
leaders, and never more signally than in the 
present case. ‘“ These things,” says one of the 
“inspired witnesses,” “‘ may appear to some as 
phantoms of a disordered brain, but unto the 
candid and unprejudiced must stand in their 
true light.” The “ Holy Roll and Book,” con- 
taining these precious revelations made to ‘a 
favored people, is said to have been sent to 
the Chief Magistrate of the country, to the 
Governors of every State, and to the head of 
every kingdom on earth ; and as the number 
of the Followers of Ann Lee must now very 
nearly fill the register of the elect, it is possi- 
ble that they do not care to swell their ranks 
by more assiduous proselyting ; at any rate, the 
revealing angel warns them not to make the 
book a subject of speculation for money’s sake, 
and it is safe to prophesy that that is the only 
commandment of all the Scriptures of all the 
nations that will forever remain unbroken. 





Gorne Homs.—The following affecting inci- 
dent is told in a recent issue of a paper published at 
Louisville, Ky.: ‘‘The passengers on the Saturday 
night train of the Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
road, for Cincinnati, were startled from their slum- 
bers at an early hour in the morning by the cry of 
* Mother’s dead !’ uttered in an agonizing shriek from 
the rear end of the car, by a woman who afterward 
proved to be a daughter of the deceased. The cir- 
cumstances attending the death were these : The old 
lady, who was quite an invalid, had been taken on 
board at the village of Jamestown, N. Y., where she 
was met by her daughter, her daughter’s husband, a 
merchant in Cincinnati, and a granddaughter, with 
whom she proposed to spend the winter for the bene- 
fit of her health. The old lady, though quite cheerful, 
was too feeble to sit up during the day, and one of the 
sections was arranged for her to lounge upon till bed- 
time, and her children were unweary in their atten- 
tions, watching her with such tender, thoughtful care 
as to attract the attention of those about them. In 
the evening, before they retired, the young people 
sang a beautiful hymn in an undertone, while the old 


| lady sat looking out dreamily into the purple twilight 


with an expression which seemed to tell of yearnings 
for the spirit world, which was so soon to be her home, 
At bed-time she was placed away nicely in a section 
all to herself, being visited from time to time by her 
daughter, to whose tender inquiries she replied that 
she thought she should pass the night as comfortably 
as though she were in her own room at home, The 
last time that her daughter spoke to her was at two 
o’clock in the morning. When she went over at four 
o'clock again, the spirit of her mother had passed 
away to the better land, apparently without a pain or 
struggie. It was a strange scene, that of the bus- 
tling, talking crowd of early risers, crowding thought- 
lessly about one end of the car, getting ready to dis- 
embark, contrasted with the other, where the corpse 
was laid out in the corner section, with the children 
kneeling and weeping at the bedside, and refusing to 
be comforted. The old lady was a general favorite in 
the village whence she came, and was escu:ted to the 
cars by quite a number of friends and acquaintances, 
to whom she said at parting: ‘Tell them ail, if I 
should slip away on this journey, that I wae ready 
and willing to go.’ ” 





NEWS BREVITIES. 


Fovr of the more prominent English maga- 
zines are now edited by women. 


TuerE is one mile of telegraph-wire in use 
in the United States for every three inhabitants. 


Tue orange crop of Florida is unusually 
promising this season. 


Traces of ancient cities, deep in the sand, 
have been discovered in Nevada. 


A PERFECTLY white otter was lately caught 
at Olamon, Penobscot County, Me. 


Tne potato rot is prevailing in various parts 
of Maine. 


Tue distemper known as the “black 


A .itTLE child was nearly poisoned to death 
in Newark lately by eating a green book-cover. 


A Saratoea lady celebrated her fifty-eighth 
birthday by climbing an apple tree. 


Jerr. Davis thinks, that after all, he will 
take up his bed and board again in Mississippi. 


A suit against a circus in Ohio develops 
the fact that the clown gets $75 a week. 


An Iowa paper remarks that “a real live, 
active, energetic railroad woman, would be of im- 
mense advantage to Keokuk.” 


At Northfield College, Minnesota,a number 
of students have declined beginning their studies 
‘‘until the threshing season is over.” 


A sust of Mme. Adelina Patti, with the 
coronet of a Marquise on the pedestal, has just been 
placed in the saloon of the Italian Opera in Paris. 


Ex-Cuancentor Wriiiiamson and Judge 
Field, of New Jersey, each give the interest of $10,000 
to found fellowships in Princeton College. 


A trprary of one hundred and twenty vol- 
umes has been given to the jail in New London, Conn., 
by liberal citizens. 


Tue Freemasons of Bangor, Me., have 
fitted up new rooms, at an expense of $28,000, with- 
out running in debt. 


Tur wholesale dealers of Chicago are sell- 
ing coal at twelve dollars the ton. Consumers find 
the fuel a luxury at fifteen dollars, 


A MANUFACTURER in Winthrop, Me., has 
just received an order for one thousand grindstone 
frames for a firm in London, Eng. 


Lakrk WiyvnepiseocEE and other waters in 
New Hampshire are about to be stocked with fresh 
water shad from Lake Champlain. 


Miss Mary Hovry has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Horticulture in the Kansas Agricultural 
College. 


Tue Vienna Rothschild has been visiting 
Constantinople, and bestowing money on the poor 
Jews of Galata. 


Bisnop Porter has confirmed 41,000 per- 
sons, ordained 400, and has traveled 120,000 miles 
during his episcopate. 


TWENTY-THREE petitions for divorce came 
before the Supreme Court for Cumberland County, 
Me., at the new term. 


In the month of October $61,000 in gold 
was collected at the Custom House in Bangor, Me., 
for duties, a larger amount than was ever before re- 
ceived in one month. 


A weppinc at Cairo, Ill., was postponed the 
other day by a telegram from the groom, which read: 
“Have to wait till next week. Wife has overhauled 
me.” , 


Tue classes in Yale this year are reported 
to be exceedingly combative in character. e New 
Haven papers complain bitterly of the rowdyism of 
the students, junior and senior. 


Turrr is an establishment in Bristol, Eng- 
land, where a butt of sherry wine can be manufac- 
tured from the raw material in half an hour, without 
using a drop of sherry. 


A poticemaNn in Elizabeth, N. J., has just 
come into the possession of eighteen thousand dol- 
lars, a gift from a lady whom he had formerly served 
in some heroic manner. 


Bette Boyp, who is now in an insane 
asylum, was, during the war, prominent among the 
secession women of the South, and gained consider 
able notoriety by her success in running the blockade. 


A Jrwitsn Reform Convention has been 
discussing the present system of worship, and re 
solving to materially modify it in the synagogues o( 
the reformers. 


Tue Sultan is obliged to withhold the pay 
of the employes of his Government in order to dekrap 
the expenses of Eugenie’s visit. The London capt 
ists have positively declined to advance any further 
money. 


Tue Viceroy of Egypt is said to be deeply 
in debt to his Paris tailors. They insinuate that, while 
at the French capital, the successor to all the Ptole- 
mies “‘came the confidence game over them” to the 
tune of $35,000. 


A Western philologist has discovered that 
the name “Omaha” was derived from a very frequent 
Western exclamation with which that region was fa- 
miliar in the Indian scalping days, viz.: “‘Oh, my 
har |” 


Ar a recent fair in Boston, thirty-six thou- 
sand persons were weighed, whose average weight 
was one hundred and thirty-three pounds. The heavi- 
est man balanced the ecales at three bundred and 
seventy and a half pounds, 


Amasa Jewett, of West Stafford, Conn.. 
elghty years of age, and probably the oldest man in 
that place, has a variety of potato which he has 
raised on his farm for sixty-two consecutive years, 
He calls it the “rusty coat.” It is an early potato. 


In a church in Kansas City, Mo., on Sun- 
day evening of last week, while the congregation 
were engaged in prayer, @ Mouse was observed to 
climb up the back of a young lady bowed in reveren- 
tial attitude, 


Tre Russian Government has ordered an 
exhibition of manufactures and agricultural producte 
of the provinces of the empire, excepting Poland and 
Finland, to take place at St. Petersburgh from the 15th 
of May to the 16th of July, 1870. 


Few are probably aware of the fate of Lerd 
Byron’s heart. After his death at Missolonghi in 
1822, his body was embalmed and sent to England, 
but the heart was begged and obtained by the Gheeka, 
who enclosed it in a silver case. Four years later, 
after the protracted siege of Missolonghi, a sally 
party, carrying the relic with them, cut a way with 

sacrifice of life through the Turkish ies, bua 
heart was lost tn crossing the marshes, 
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FREDERICK F. LOW, 


U.S. Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND 
MINISTER PLENIPCTENTIARY 
TO CHINA. 


FrepDeRIcK F. Low was born in 
the town of Frankfort, Maine, on 
the 30th of January, 1828. He 
there received a thorough English 
education, afid was then fitted for 
college ; but his taste for mercan- 
tile pursuits and his love of adven- 
ture prompted him to close. his 
academic accounts, and open one 
with the world. The recent dis- 
coveries of gold on the Pacific 
coast were then inviting young 
men of enterprise and energy to 
California, and joining the pio- 
neer adventurers, young Low 
landed at San Francisco on the 
4th of June, 1849. 

After visiting the mines, and 
remaining among them a tew 
months, Mr. Low returned to San 
Francisco, where he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits with an in- 
dustrious devotion that command- 
ed success. In 1855 he com- 
menced business as a banker at 
Marysville, where he resided until 
called into public life. Identify- 
ing himself with his adopted State, 
he became interested in its poli- 
tics, and was one of the original 
members of the Republican party 
there at a time when the political 
doctrines of that party were not 
popular. Courteous in manner, 
frank, and generous in words and 
acts, he became a deserved favor- 
ite, and was elected in 1861 a Re- 
presentative in the Thirty-seventh 
Congress. 

While a Member of Congress, 
Mr. Low enjoyed the personal 
friendship of President Lincoln, 
and his advice was frequently 
sought and frankly given. He 
attended diligently to the business 
of his State, and of his immediate 
constituents, doing much toward 
the enactment of the Pacific Rail- 
road Bill, and voting with the 
advanced Republicans on matters 
of National policy. 

Returning to San Francisco after 
the termination of his Congres- 
sional term, Mr. Low was soon the 
recipient of a commission as Col- 
lector of that port, which Secre- 
tary Chase urged him to accept. 
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The Custom-house at San Fran- _\— 

cisco had become an asylum for - 

decayed politicians, and the busi- 

ness was conducted without any HON. FREDERICK.F. LOW, UNITED STATES MINISTER TO CHINA.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


system or any regard to economy. 

The marked ability with which Collector Low | manfully for the Union, and saw that men and 

reorganized and systematized every depart-| money were contributed for its defense; ke 

ment, producing order out of chaos, ted | exercised the veto power unsparingly 

the attention of the people of California, and | pecially when bills were passed ostensibly for 

at the next election he was chosen Governor. | the public good, but really to enrich individuals 
The administration of Governor Low has ever | at the public expense ; he managed the finances 

been a just source of pride to the Republicans | so well that a large floating debt was extin- 

who had aided in his election. He stood up | guished, and there was a million of money in 


office. In short, it was well remarked by the 

ng newspaper of the State, that it was 

the mistake of his life and a misfortune 

for the people when he declined a renomina- 
on.” 


When President Grant was called upon to 
appoint a Minister to the Celestial Empire, he 
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decided to select a Californian, 
and obtained a list of gentle- 
men there qualified for the posi- 
tion. On showing this list to 
General Sherman, who used to 
reside at San Francisco, he un- 
hesitatingly recommended ex-Gov- 
ernor Low as the man above 
others for the place, and he w 
accordingly appointed. 

Governor Low is of medium size, 
with an open, intelligent counte- 
nance, clear, bright-blue eyes, and 
@ mouth which denotes firmness, 
He has fine health, a vigorous con- 
stitution, and strong working pow- 
ers. Both John Chinaman and 
the European diplomats at Pekin 
will find that he possesses discre- 
tion as well as firmness, caution in 
deciding as well as vigor in exe- 
cuting. In his hands the honor 
and the interests of the United 
States will be well cared for. 








HARPOONING SWORD- 
FISH OFF CAPE COD. 

THERE is no marine sport so 
closely resembling whaling as the 
chase after the swordfish. In the 
Mediterranean, and along the At- 
lantic coast—particularly in the 
vicinity of Massachusetts Bay—a 
reckless man can indulge in no 
more reckless pursuit. During 
the summer months, the fisher- 
men of Cape Cod, as well as many 
parties of adventurous travelers, 
engage in this exciting sport with 
the utmost enthusiasm. A look- 
out is posted on the mast of the 
fishing-smack, and gives notice of 
the presence of the fish, which is 
recognized by the protrusion of 
the dorsal fin above the water. 
The boat is then rowed toward it, 
and when sufficiently close, the 
men strike it with harpoons made 
for the purpose. By attaching a 
floating cask to each harpoon, 
several fish may be struck in a few 
hours, and each one taken in by 
gathering the casks. 

This sport is not unattended 
with danger. A very powerful 
fish will frequently struggle so 
that the boat is upset, and now 
and then a boat will be pierced 
with the sword of the fish. They 
are very swift swimmers, and often 
attain a length of twenty feet. 
The flesh forms a delicate article 
of food, both fresh and salted. 


AN UNDERGROUND RIVER. 
It is not generally known that 
there exists, about a mile west of 


the treasury at the expiration of his term of | Fremont, Ohio, a remarkable underground 


stream, with a swift current, and no outlet 
bove the surface of the ground this side of 
Lake Erie. It was discovered several years 
ago by a man who was returning from a day’s 
chopping in the woods. In -~walking over & 
slightly sunken place, he noticed a hollow 
sound, and, turning, struck the ground with his 
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ax. The ax broke through, and disappeared, 
and never has been seen since. Further invest- 
igation showed a rock about six feet above the 
; with a crevice a foot or more wide, in 
which water could be seen for several feet be- 
low. By tracing its course further down, and 
breaking through the crust, the same phenome- 
hon appeared again, and by dropping a piece of 
wood or other floating substance in the upper 
a re, it was soon seen to pass the lower one, 
owing a strong current. A lead and line, let 
down to the depth of seventy feet, found no 
bottom. The supply of water is only slightly 
affected by drouth, and a pump set up in one of 
the places above mentioned has furnished the 
purest water to the whole neighborhood during 
the late dry season. It is certainly quite a re- 
markable stream. 








RELICS. 
Waar is this the writer said? 
The ink is pale! the paper rotten ! 
Loving vows ?—how soon forgotten ! 
And the fickle writer? Dead !— 
- Shall I keep the record? No! 
Let the broken promise go. 


Look again! a waving tress, 
Severed in the days of old 
From a spendthrift wealth of gold, 
With a loving, sweet caress. 
Shall I keep the record? Nay! 
All the gold has turned to gray. 


See! the face was bright and kindly! 
Or the picture of her youth 
Fails, like her, to show a truth. 

Or, perchance, I loved too blindly. 
Do I need such record? No! 

I remember !—let it go. 


This recalls the great blue eyes, 
Brimmed with laughter—dimmed with tears, 
As alternate hopes and fears 
In the infant bosom rise. 
Burn it !—what have I to do 
With a poor dead baby’s shoe? 


See what once were biushiug roses !— 
Withered—never to revive! 
She who gave, no more can give! 
And so—that foolish record closes. 
A faded leaf—a scent of earth 
Is all the treasure now is worth. 


What's here—so heavy—chill and worn? 
Is this what I have known to rise 
Responsive to the ecstasies— 

Once full of love, now full of scorn! 
Let that go, too! I have no part. 

In a so cold and weary heart! 








THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 
BY EDWARD S. ELLIS. 


CHAPTER XVI.—(CONTINUED), 


Ir was a clear morning in the Indian summer, 
when there was just enough warmth in the sun- 
shine to make it the most delightful season of 
the year. There was a mellow, smoky haze 
resting upon hill and meadow, and a quiet, 
stillness in the atmosphere, such as is seen only 
during the lingering days of summer. 

Detective Squirrek was a good judge of horse- 
flesh, and he was riding behind an admirable 
traveler, which passed every vehicle on the road 
excepting one. 

Perhaps a third of a mile ahead of them, as 
they whirled around a bend in the road, they 
detected a man seated in a sulky, who raised a 
cloud of dust as he sped swiftly forward over 
the highway. 

“TJ think we can pass that team,” said the 
detective, straightening up in hie seat, and put- 
ting his horse to his best gait. 

The fugitive, as he might be termed, sped 
along at an astonishing rate, and soon proved 
that he was able to maintain his relative posi- 
tion without the least difficulty. 

He was not seen to look behind even 
once, while this desperate attempt was making 
to overtake him, but seemed to know, as if by 
intuition, that he was pursued. 

For fully an hour this novel chase con- 
tinued, at the end of which time it could not be 
seen that the distance between the pursuer and 

rsued had decreased in the least. On the 
contrary, Weldon declared that they had lost 

und. 

“Let him go!” exclaimed Squirrek, reining 
up, 80 as to let him get out of sight, 

“That is a philosophical way of taking it, 
when you can’t help it,” laughed Weldon. 

“ Do you know whothat gentleman is ?” asked 
his companion. 

“ Certainly not.” 


““T am certain that it is no one else but Doctor | 


Ruthven. I thought at first that we would try 
and pass him, and then leave him behind ; but, 
as we can’t do that, we will let him leave us.” 

This was easily effected. The Jehu ahead 
continued his furious driving, and soon disap- 
peared in a cloud of dust, while our friends 
continued a good gait, so as not to lose too 
much ground. 

There were many miles yet to travel, and it 
was past noon when they reached the road 
bridge crossing Devil's Creek, and, at the near- 
est inn they put up their horses, and then took 
it afoot. 

“If that was Doctor Ruthven,” said the de- 
tective, “we shall be very likely to encounter 
him somewhere in the wood.” 

The stream where they crossed it was quite 
small. About half a mile further down in 
the woods, the banks spread out and deepened 
into a gorge, over which the noted High Bridge 
of the railroad was erected, and where Fred 
Weldon came so near meeting his death. 

Turning down into the woods, they moved 
cautiously forward, carefully looking about 


them to see whether they were followed, and 
to make sure as to whether or not there was 
any one ahead of them. 

In this manner they advanced until they 
reached the bridge, over which at that moment, 
and high above their heads, a train of cars 
was passing. 

“ Now, from what point do we start to measure 
off our fifty yards?” asked Fred Weldon, as 
they paused for a few moments. 

“That is the point indeed. I have had the 
idea all along that this bridge is the starting- 
point.” 

“ Have you any reason for thinking so ?” 

** No—only a sort of instinctive feeling. We 
shall soon learn, however, whether I was right 
ornot. Now you take the other side, and I will 
this, and we will see what we can see.” 

“T suppose I am to make search for a white 
oak ?” 

“We will both look for such an object.” 

Squirrek remained on the upper side of the 
bridge, while Weldon passed below. There was 
a rapid beating of the hearts of both, as the 
feeling came over them that perhaps they were 
now upon the eve of an important discovery— 
one which very probably would have a great 
influence upon their future lives. 

The detective fixed that keen gray eye of his 
upon a point that ke judged to be about fifty 
yards distant ; and then, slowly turning on bis 
heel, scanned every tree that came within his 
range of vision. 

This was repeated again and again, but the 
conclusion was that he had not seen asingle 
tree that would answer the description. 

**T have failed completely,” said he, passing 
through to where Weldon was standing in the 
same position. ‘‘ What have you discovered ? 
Anything ?” 

** My ideal of what we want is still invisible,” 
was the reply ; “ but off yonder, a short distance 
to the left, is what possibly may be the object’ of 
our search.” 

“TI very much doubt it; it is too small. 
me take a look also.” 

He took several, but was compelled to ac- 
cept the conciusion of his young friend. 

The two men made their way to the tree that 
had attracted the attention of both—but, on 
nearing it, it was found to be a moderately- 
sized maple. 

They stared at it a moment in silence, and 
then the detective remarked with his laugh: 

“No use of digging there.” 

“Tt will do no harm to try,” said Weldon, 
showing a disposition to use his shovel, but his 
companion shook his head, 

* Love’s labor lost ; we must go back to Som- 
erville, call on Miss Woodland, and get her to 
help us out of the difficulty: sh !" 

The crackling of undergrowth caught their 
hearing, and stooping down, they both concealed 
themselves in the undergrowth, which grew 
here quite luxuriantly. 

A moment later, the form of Doctor Ruthven 
emerged to view, walking slowly down the 
ravine, with the air and manner of a man who 
was searching for something, 

He frequently paused and looked about him, 
but, failing to discover that for which he was 
searching, he finally disappeared from view. 

“There goes another poor fellow groping in 
the dark,” laughed the detective. ‘* Now for 
Judge Woodland’s.” 


Let 








CHAPTER XVII. 


THE evening succeeding the fruitless search 
of Fred Weldon and the detective, both were 
seated in the parlor of Judge Woodland, him- 
self and daughter being present. 

The embarrassment between the young lady 
and the young lawyer was mutual, and was 
watched with no little interest by the detective, 
who was now satisfied that everything was 
moving along smoothly in that direction. He 
managed to throw them together, during the 
early part of the interview, as much as possi- 
ble, and they finally succeeded in engaging in 
a sort of fragmentary conversation. 

They were left thus alone for some time, but 
as the detective had called upon business, he 
was compelled to state it. 

Florence Woodland listened until the request 
was stated, and then she asked for the writing. 

“T have lost it,” replied the detective, who 
did not care about explaining the mahmer by 
which it had left his possession. 

“T don’t know as it makes any difference, 
for I am certain there was nothing more upon 
it. When you first sent it to me, I examined it 
very carefully, and would have noted anything 
else.” 

“Can you give us no additional clue, then ?” 
he said, 

She thought for a moment before replying. 

*T do not see how it can be done.” 

“Then we are off the track entirely, which, 
perhaps, is for the best, as I-am urgently 
needed in Cincinnati, and am under a partial 
| promise to be there this week. I will go, and 
| leave Weldon here to work out the problem, 
Perhaps he may succeed in doing so. I ob- 
serve, judge, you are laughing.” 

The old gentleman was twirling his spec- 
| tacles in his hand, and smiling like one who 
was enjoying something all to himself. 

‘It serves you right for not coming to me for 
assistance, instead of going to Florence, who is 
totally lost.” 4 
| Yous’ repeated the detective in turn. 

“Indeed we deserve censure for forgetting 
| you.” 

“ That you do, and I am tempted to allow you 
to remain in ignorance for your criminal for- 
getfulness.” 

“We can only bow our heads meekly to the 
infliction,” was the humble reply. 

“Then you acknowledge that it is deserved ?” 

“We do.” 

After jesting In this manner for some min- 
utes, the judge became serious. 











“Laying this badinage aside, I really have 
the power to assist you out of your dilemma,” 


All listened attentively to his words. 

“You fixed upon High Bridge as your stand- 
point, and there is where you made your fatal 
error.” 

‘* What should we have done ?” 

“The directions, as you have them, or as you 
did haveéhem, until you lost them, clearly im- 
ply that your point of observation should have 
been at the beginning of Devil’s Creek.” 

“at the beginning!” exclaimed Squirrek. 
“T suppose the etream commences way back 
up country, in some little spring, or drips from 
underneath a rock.” 

“Not so fast. Many years ago, when I was 
a youngster, and used to go hunting and nut- 
ting in the woods, I recollect that the stream 
along which you made your search was not 
known as Devil’s Creek. About a third of a 
mile below High Bridge, a smaller stream de- 
bouches into this one, and from the point of 
their junction until it empties into the river, 
ten miles distant, the brook bore the eupho- 
nious name which of late years, and especially 
since the railroad was built, has been applied 
to the other. Take your station at the junction 
of these two, and, my word for it, you will have 
no difficulty in finding the white oak for which 
you so longingly sigh.” 

The next question of the detective was char- 
acteristic. 

“It seems singular that these men should 
have been aware of this fact regarding the 
name of the stream.” 

“Not at all; they daily came in contact with 
many of the old inhabitants, and very naturally 
heard of it.” 

“Well, you deserve the medal,” was the en- 
thusiastic commentary of Squirrek. “You 
have cut the Gordian knot.” 

Once or twice, during the interview, the 
officer had taken the liberty of going outside to 
see whether there were any eavesdroppers. 
On each occasion when he did so he placed his 
hand upon his revolver, and had he seen Doc- 
tor Ruthven, there can be little doubt of what 
would have followed. ° 

But the coast was found clear, and as all 
were guarded in their tones during conversa- 
tion, they had the satisfaction of knowing that 
the secret was with them alone. 

During this memorable interview there were 
many stolen glances between Florence Wood- 
land and Fred Weldon. She who was so bril- 
liant and so completely herself in any assem- 
blage, experienced a strange, nervous uneasi- 
ness in the presence of this former playmate of 
her childhood, which showed itself in a hesi- 
tancy and abruptness of speech, and a tendency 
to look down upon the carpet immediately in 
front of her. 

And Fred Weldon, who had confronted the 
most towering legal minds of his country, and 
fearlessly joined iseue with them, was a child in 
this regal presence. 

Occasionally their glances encountered, and 
at such times a blush suffused the faces of both. 
When the “good-nights” were said, she lin- 
gered in the room, as though she were unable 
to accompany him to the door. 

All the indications were that the young but 
powerful love in the hearts of both was giving 
unmistakable evidence of its existence and 
growth, 

The following morning the two men were on 
the road again, and about the middle of the 
forenoon were standing under the High Bridge, 
Fred Weldon with a shovel on hig shoulder, 
and Adolph Squirrek with an instrument gen- 
erally known as an adz, principally used for 
cutting away the roots of trees, 

They had made cautious inquiries, and care- 
fully looked about them for Doctor Ruthven, 
but had not seen him since the meeting in the 
wood. 

At this stage of the proceedings it was all- 
important that their motions should escape ob- 
servation, and the detective said : 

** You move ahead, and I will follow at a safe 
distance. If I see anything suspicious I will 
whistle, and you must wait for me to come up 
with you.” 

The “line of march” was taken up in this 
fashion, and proceeded slowly, as the officer 
was resolved not to spoil everything by a mis- 
step at the beginning. 

On every side he glanced, frequently pausing 
and walking backward, and listening for the 
slightest sound ; but all went weli. 

They were now in the very depths of the 
wood, and it seemed to the men, as they trod 
stealthily along, that they were stealing their 
way into an enemy’s camp. 

The detective was walking along in this cau- 
tious manner, when he urexpectedly came 
upon his companion. 

** What is the matter? What are you waiting 
for ?” he asked, in some surprise, 

He replied by pointing a rod or two in ad- 
vance, to where a small stream poured into the 
one which they were following, 

“There is Judge Woodland’s standpoint.” 

* So it is ; now we will both take an observa- 
tion,” 

Both did so; and, at the first glance, caught 
sight of a large, towering white oak, about 
fifty yards to the north of them, 

“The judge was right,” exclaimed the detee- 
tive, his face lighting up with the glow of a 
man who has conquered victory at last ; “‘ we 
are on the eve of success.” 

Both looked at each other, as if undecided 
what to do next. The officer, as usual, took 
the lead. 

“Walk down the stream a hundred yards, 
and I will go up it the same distance. We must 
not be discovered at this work.” 

This precautionary measure was acted upon, 
and a most searching reconnoissance made, re- 
sulting in the discovery of no living creature 
in the woods besides themselves. 

Both came back and stood by the trunk of 
the tree, and Weldon looked inquiringly in the 
face of his friend. 

“Begin,” said the latter, “and when the 








as he pressed the shovel down into the soft al- 
luvium. The thought of what, in all probabil- 
ity, was a few feet underneath his shovel, and 
the strange dreams of the future that in those 
few brief moments flashed through his mind, 
almost unnerved him for the time. 

But he worked all the harder, as if to force 
back these tumultuous imaginings which were 
thronging upon him. 

Even Detective Squirrek, grim, stern and 
emotionless, standing like a statue, except that 
his sharp glance flitted through the wdod, and 
then down upon the work before him, was more 
nervous than he had been for a long time. 

But he had an iron will, and there was no 
ebullition upon the surface to show the tumult 
below. 

He stood ready with his adz to take his turn 
at the work, should any roots be encountered, 
but Weldon found nothing more than soft earth 
to resist the action of his implement. 

Furthermore, as he toiled, he found that he 
was passing through a network of roots that 
had been cut off near the trunk, and by the 
sides of the aperture he was delving. 

‘““What does that mean?” asked Weldon, 
| pausing in his work, and looking up in his 
| companion’s face. 

‘That we are repeating what has been done 
before. Those roots have all been carefully 
cut away for some purpose.” 

“*T wonder what purpose ?” he asked, signifi- 
cantly, as he leaned upon his shovel. 

‘*We shall probably learn in a few minutes. 
Let me take a turn at the work.” 

“No; I am not tired.” 

But Squirrek was anxious to try his hand, for 
he felt need of doing something to repress his 
excitement, which was increasing upon him. 

So he grasped the shovel, and labored with 
an almost desperate flerceness, that soon placed 
him waist-deep in the pit which he was exca- 
vating. 

The detective had labored scarcely ten min- 
utes, when, thinking he was working too far 
away from the tree, he thrust the shovel into 
the wall of earth in front of him. 

As he did so it broke through the thin, soft 
crust, and the blow, being quite a poverful 
one, the shovel went clean through, almo:t the 
length of the handle, throwing him upon his 
hands and knees, 

The dirt and debris came tumbling down, 
and displayed a cavernous opening, some five 
or six feet in height and breadth, the dirt of 
which must have been skillfully scooped ont 
and carried away, while the ground above was 
covered with leaves, so as effectually to conceal 
what had been done from any who might acct- 
dentally wander that way. 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE WAS DISCOVERED ! 

Over thirty sacks, filled with golden coin, lay 
piled upon each other like so many salt bags. 
Each was filled so nearly full that there was 
only barely room to tie the tops, while the 
strong canvas seemed ready to burst with its 
concentrated wealth. 

Besides this, there were a dozen boxes of dia- 
monds and the most valuable jewelry. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars worth of plunder 
was spread out before their eyes. 

For a few seconds the two men were speech- 
less, Great drops of perspiration stood upon 
the brows of each, and they were almost over- 
come. 

‘* Now, what’s to be done with it ”” was the 
first question of Weldon, 

“Get it out of there, and deposit it in the 
nearest bank, and then advertise for the claim- 
ants to this.” 

But the first part of this was no slight task. 
The weight was sufficient to make a good load 
for a horse, and the nearest point to which they 
could bring their wagon was fully a mile away. 

The secret was too valuable and tempting to 
be trusted to a third party, and the only thing 
that could be done was to carry the coin and 
jewelry, piecemeal, to the wagon. 

After a careful deliberation, the course of ac- 
tion was decided upon. It was determined to 
transport the treasure to a point within a few 
rods of the road, and there conceal it until the 
morrow, when it could be placed in the car- 
riage in a few minutes, and carried to the Corn- 
wall Bank for safe-keeping. 

Fred Weldon loaded himself with ali the 
sacks he felt able to carry, and started up the 
ravine, while the detective remained behind to 
watch the treasure during his absence. 

In the course of an hour he returne:, and 
described the place where he had concealed it 
with such minuteness that there was no fear of 
the other experiencing any difficulty in find- 
ing it. 

Now Squirrek loaded himself down and 
started on his tramp” When he came in 
sight of High Bridge he heard the whistle 
of the approaching train, and carefully kept 
out of sight until it had passed. His load 
cautiously placed in position, he rejoined his 
friend. 

This procedire was kept up until more than 
one-half the treasure had been deposited under 
some thick shrubbery, in full sight of the main 
road, when the sentry post was changed to this 
place, and maintained until the last load was 
removed, 

By this time night was closing in, and the 
men were thoroughly exhausted and used up. 
They sat down panting, and drew their hand- 


| kerchiefs across their heated brows. 


“Here we must spend the night, I suppose,” 
said Weldon. 

‘* Certainly ; it will never do to leave this ex- 
posed, when we know that at least one man is 
on the scent.” 

“ And that he carries chloroform with him,” 
laughed Fred, “and seems to understand its 
use.” 

Although both were so greatly exhausted, 
they were too feverish and excited to sleep. 
The detective lit his cigar, and smoked, ad re- 
counted many of his surprising experiences to 





roots stop you, I will strike a blow.” 
A strange feeling came over the young man | 


Weldon, who became greatly interested in 
them, and they found the hours passed much 
more rapidly than they bad anticipated, 
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Once or twice they became somewhat ner- 
vous at hearing people passing along the road, 
but none came any nearer, and they felt war- 
ramted in believing that no living creature 
besides themselves knew of what they had 
done. 

When it began to grow light, Weldon cau- 
tiously left their retreat, and made his way to 
the tavern where the horse and carriage had 
been left. He was too “ flustered” to feel the 
need of food, but he procured a lunch for him- 
self and Squirrek, and, as soon as his horse 
was harnessed, was speeding down the road 
again. 

The entire treasure was placed in the car- 
riage without attracting the attention of any 
passers-by, and at an early hour they started 
toward Cornwall. It was speedily discovered 
that their vehicle was loaded to its utmost 
capacity, and it was dangerous to travel faster 
than a walk. 

At this gait they proceeded, first one walk- 
ing beside the carriage, and then the other, so 
as not to tax their animal too much, or incur 
too great a risk of breaking down. 

It was about noon when they entered the 
small town of Cornwall. They went straight to 
the bank, where, as may be supposed, their 
appearance created no little excitement ; but 
in a few words the detective explained mat- 
ters to the president, who happened to be in, 
and in a very short space of time the treasure 
was safely deposited in the vault, and a receipt 
given to Squirrek, who, after another consulta- 
tion with the officers, explaining fully his inten- 
tions, tcok his departure with Weldon to the 
hotel, where they enjoyed their dinner, and for 
the first time since they had fairly gotten into 
this business felt at liberty to breathe freely, 
and take a few minutes’ rest. 

Detective Squirrek next began an elaborate 
attempt to trace the recovered property to the 
rightful owners. There were marks upon the 
jewel-cases and some of the jewelry itself, which 
enabled him to discover the parties from whom 
it had been stolen, especially as he advertised 
the articles very widely. 

Multitudes of false claimants appeared, but 
they found themselves dealing with a man too 
shrewd to be deceived. Nearly all of those 
who regained their valuables in this manner 
pressed some souvenirs upon the officer, who 
resolutely refused to receive any reward from 
them in any other shape. 

After every effort had been exhausted, there 
still remained something over eighty thousand 
dollars in gold, for which no owners could be 
found. It looked as if the Mulligans had 
brought a large portion of their béoty from a 
distance. 

Several express companies were able to 
identify their bags of coin from the peculiar 
marks upon them, and each of these had the 
manliness to send a handsome fee to the man 
who had been instrumental in recovering it, 
and he was sensible eM§ugh to accept it from 
them. 

The end of the whole matter was, that when 
the business was fairly wound up, Detective 
Squirrek found about a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in his hands. One-half of this was given 
to Fred Weldon, who positively refused to take 
it until the sum which the detective had pre- 
viously given his mother was deducted from his 
share. 

This compromise was finally agreed upon, 
and so ended the history of the hidden and re- 
covered treasure. 

During these proceedings Doctor Ruthven 
was once or twice seen in Somerville and 
Cornwall, as if he were meditating some scheme 
by which to gain a share of the riches of the 
twe men, but evidently he was unable to dis- 
cover any method, for he finally disappeared 
altogether. 

Riches are dangerous, especially when a 
young man inherits them. Many a one’s head 
is turned by the sudden acquirement of wealth, 
and where one uses the means thus obtained, 
with wisdom, a thousand squander it reck- 
lessly and to the ruin of themselves, body and 
soul, Far better would it be if no young man 
was given a dollar until he had earned it, or 
better, perhaps, that he should be fairly started 
upon the voyage of life, and then left to “* pad- 
die his own canoe.” 

For a time even young Fred Weldon was 
somewhat dizzied by the large fortune thus 
placed in his hands, but he had the sure found- 
ation of correct principles, upright moral 
training, and these carried him through the 
channel, without allowing him to run upon the 
breakers. 

Taking the advice of Squirrek and Judge 
Woodland, he invested it in real estate, where 
there was a certainty of a rapid appreciation in 


value, and devoted himself with renewed 
energy to the practice of his profession, locat- 
ing himself in Somerville, and studying and 
laboring harder than when his daily bread de- 
pended upon the result of his labors. 

Detective Squirrek took his departure for 


other scenes of his peculiar labor, where, at 
last accounts, he was still engaged, at work 
that evidently suited him. 

Encouraged by his own trembling hope, 
Fred Weldon became bolder in 


lit up the eye of the fair being who was there, 
and brought the blush to her cheek as she met 
him at the door, and bade him good-by. 

The course of true love ran smooth in this 
instance—that is, dating from its outward be- 
ginning, but the vast trials encountered by the 
hero, when his great passion was all unspoken, 
were such as to verify the observation of the 
immortal Bard of Avon. 

It was a marriage which all, even those who 
were most keenly disappointed, admitted was 
eminently fit to be made, and the most misan- 
thropic could not refuse the couple their best 
wishes for a safe and pleasant journey through 
life. 

Whether these wishes are to be gratified the 
future only can tell, as they have been uttered 
too recently to have been fulfilled ; but every- 


his visits to | 
Judge Woodland’s, as he saw that his coming 


thing gives promise of a happy future ; ard that 
such may be the case we are sure our readers 
will join with us in praying. 


THE END, 








OUT IN THE WORLD. 


“Ir is vain to urge me, brother Robert. Out 
into the world I must go. The impulse is on 
me. I should die of inaction here.” 

“You need not be inactive. There is work 
to do, I shall never be idle.” 

* And such work! Delving in and groveling 
close to the very ground. And for what? Oh, 
no, Robert. My ambition soars beyond your 
* quiet cottage in the sheltered vale.’ My appe- 
tite craves something more than simple‘herbs 
and water from the brook. I have set my heart 
on attaining wealth ; aud where there is a will 
there is always a way.” 

* Contentment is better than wealth.” 

‘A proverb for drones.” 

“No, William ; it is a proverb for the wise.” 

“Be it for the wise or simple, as commonly 
understood, it is no proverb for me. As a poor 
plodder along the way of life, it were impossi- 
ble for me to know content. So, urge me no 
further, Robert. I am going out into the world 
a wealth-seeker, and not until wealth is gained 
do I purpose to return.” 

“What of Ellen, Robert ?” 

The young man turned quickly toward his 
brother, visibly disturbed, and fixed his eyes 
upon him with an earnest expression. 

“T love her as my life,” he said, with a strong 
emphasis on his words. 

“Do you love wealth more than life, Wil- 
liam ?” 

** Robert !” 

“If you love Ellen as your life, and leave her 
for the sake of getting riches, then you must 
love money more than life.” 

-‘ Don’t talk to me after this fashion. I can- 
not bear it. I love Ellen tenderly and truly. I 
am going forth as well for her sake as my own. 
In all the good fortune that comes as the meed 
of effort, she will be a sharer.” 

* You will see her before you leave us?” 

“No. I will neither pain her nor myself by 
a parting interview. Send her this letter and 
this ring.” 

A few hours later and the brothers stood with 
tightly grasped hands, gazing into each other's 
faces. 

“‘ Farewell, Robert.” 

“ Farewell, William. Think of the old home- 
stead as still your home. Though it is mine, in 
the division of our patrimony, let your heart 
come back to it as yours. Think of it as home ; 
and, should fortune cheat you with the apples 
of Sodom, return to it again. Its doors will 
ever be open, and its hearthfire bright for you 
as of old. Farewell.” 

And they turned from each other, one going 
out into the restless world, an eager seeker 
for its wealth and honors, the other to linger 
amongst the pleasant places dear to him by 
every association of childhood, there to fill up 
the measure of his days—not idly, for he was 
no drone in the social hive. 

On the evening of that day two maidens sat 
alone, each in the sanctuary of her own cham- 
ber. There was a warm glow on the cheeks of 
one, and a glad light in her eyes. Pale was the 
other’s face, and wet her drooping lashes. And 
she that sorrowed held an open letter in her 
hand. It was full of tender words ; but the 
writer loved wealth more than the maiden, and 
had gone forth to seek the mistress of his soul. 
He would “‘ come back ;” but when? Ah, what 
a vail of uncertainty was upon the future! 
Poor stricken heart ! 

The other maiden—she of the glowing cheeks 
and dancing eyes—held also a letter in her 
hand. It was from the brother of the wealth- 
seeker ; and it was also full of loving words, 
and it said that on the morrow he would come 
to bear her as a bride to his pleasant home, 
Happy maiden ! 

. . 


Ten years have passed. And what of the 
wealth-seeker? Has he won the glittering 
prize? What of the pale-faced maiden he left 
in tears? Has he returned to her? Does she 
share now his wealth and honor? Not since 
the day he went forth from the home of his 
childhood has a word of intelligence from the 
wanderer been received ; and, to those he left 
behind him, he is now as one who has passed 
the final bourne. Yet he still dwells among the 
living. 

In a far away, sunny clime, stands a stately 
mansion. We will not linger to describe the 
elegant exterior, to hold up before the reader's 





imagination a picture of rural beauty, exqui- 
sitely heightened by art ; but enter its spacious 
hall, and pass up to one of its most Juxurious 
| chambers. How hushed and svlemn the per- 
vading atmosphere! The inmates, fewin num- 
ber, are grouped around one on whose white 


forehead Time’s trembling finger has written 
the word “Death.” Over her bends a manly 
form. There—his face is toward you. Ah! you 


| recognize the wanderer—the wealth-seeker. 
| What does he here? What to him is the dying 
one? His wife! And has he then forgotten 
the maiden whose dark lashes lay wet on her 


pale cheeks for many hours after she read his 
parting words ? 

He has not forgotten, but been false to her. 
Eagerly sought he the prize to contend for 
which he wentforth. Years came and departed, 
yet still hope mocked him with ever-fading illu- 
| sons. To-day he stood with his hand just 
| 


ready to seize the object of his wishes ; to-mor- 
row & shadow rocked him. At last, in an evil 
hour he bowed down his manhood prostrate 
even to the dust in Mammon-worship, and 
took to himself a bride, rich in golden at- 
tractions, but poorer as a woman than even the 
| beggar at her father’s gate. What a thorn in 
his side she proved! A thorn ever sharp and 

ever piercing. The closer he attempted to draw 
‘her to his bosom, the deeper went the points 








ithe side of his first and only love. 


into his own, until, in the anguish of his soul, 
again and again he flung her passionately from 
him. 

Five years of such a life! Oh, what is there 
of earthly good to compensate such misery ? 
But, in this last desperate throw, did the world- 
ling gain the wealth, station, and honor he cov- 
eted? He had wedded the only child of a man 
whose treasure might be counted by hundreds 
of thousands ; but, in doing so, he had failed to 
secure the father’s approval or confidence, 
The stern old man regarded him as a mercenary 
interloper, and ever treated him as such. For 
five years, therefore, he fretted and chafed in 
the narrow prison whose gilded bars his own 
hand had forged. How often, during that time, 
had his heart wandered back to the dear old 
home and the beloved ones with whom he had 
passed his early years! And ah! how many 
times came between him and the almost hated 
countenance of his wife the gentle, loving face 
of that one to whom he had been false. How 
often her soft blue eyes rested on his own! 
How often he started and looked up suddenly, 
as if her sweet voice came floating on the air. 

And so the years moved on ; the chain gall- 
ing more deeply, and a bitter sense of humilia- 
tion as well as bondage robbing him of all plea- 
sure in life. 

Thus it is with him when, after ten years, we 
find him waiting, in the chamber of death, for 
the stroke that is to break the fetters that so 
long have bound him. It has fallen. He is free 
again. In dying, the sufferer made no sign. 
Suddenly she plunged into the dark profound, 
so impenetrable to mortal eyes, and as the tur- 
bid waves closed sullenly over her, he who 
had called her wife turned from the couch on 
which her frail body remained, with an inward 
** Thank God! I am a man again !” 

One more bitter drug yet remained for his 
cup. Not a week had gone by, ere the father 
of his dead wife spoke to him these cutting 
words : 

** You were nothing to me while my daughter 
lived—you are less than nothing now. It was 
my wealth, not my child that you loved. She 
has passed away. What affection would have 
given to her, dislike will never bestow on you. 
Henceforth we are strangers.” 

How bitter had been the mockery of his early 
hopes! How terrible the punishment he had 
suffered ! 

* ™ e 

One more eager, almost fierce struggle with 
alluring fortune, in which the worldling came 
near steeping his soul in crime, and then fruit- 
less ambition died in his bosom. 

“ My brother said well,” he murmured, as a 
ray of light fell suddenly on the darkness of his 
spirit! ‘**Contentment is better than wealth.’ 
Dear brother! dear old home! sweet Ellen! 
Ah! why did I leave you? Too late! too late! 
A cup, full of wine of life, was at my lips ; but 
I turned my head away, asking for a more flery 
and exciting draught. How vividly comes be- 
fore me now that parting scene! I am looking 
into my brother's face ; I feel the tight grasp of 
his hand ; his voice isin myear. Dear brother! 
And his parting words—I hear them now, even 
more earnestly than when they were first spoken: 
‘Should fortune cheat you with the apples of 
Sodom, return to your home again. Its doors 
will ever be open, and its hearthfires bright for 
you as of old.’ Ah! do the fires still burn? 
How many years have passed since I went 
forth! And Ellen? But I dare not think of 
her. It is too lute—too late! Even if she be 
living, and unchanged in her affections, I can 
never lay this false heart at her feet. Her look 
of love would smite me with a whip of scor- 
pions.” 

The step of time had fallen so lightly on the 
flowery path of those to whom contentment 
was a higher boon than wealth, that few foot- 
marks were visible. Yet there had been 
changes in the old homestead. 

As the smiling years went by, each, as it 
looked in at the cottage-window, saw the home- 
circle widening, or new beauty crowning the 
angel brows of happy children. No thorn in 
bis side had Robert's gentle wife proved. 

As this time passed on, closer and closer was 
she drawn to his bosom ; yet, never a point had 
pierced him, Their home was 6 type of Para- 
dise. 

It was near the close of a summer day, The 
evening meal is spread, and they are about 
gathering around a table, when a stranger 
enters. His words are vague and brief, his 
manner singular, his air slightly mysterious, 
Furtive, yet eager glances, go from face to 
face. 

“Are these ‘all your children?” he asks, sur- 
prise and admiration mingling In bis tones. 

* All ours ; and, thank God! the little flock is 
yet unbroken.” 


. 


The stranger averts his face. He is disturbed 
by emotions he cannot conceal. 

““*Contentment is better than wealth,’” he 
murmurs, “Oh, that I had earlier compre- 


hended this truth !” 


The words were scarcely meant for others, 
but the utterance has been too distinct. They 
have reached the ears of Robert, who instantly 
recognizes in the stranger his long-wandering, 
long-mourned brother. 

* William !” 

The stranger is on his feet. A moment or 


two the brothers stand gazing at each other, 
then tenderly embrace. 

** William !” 

How the stranger starts and trembles! He 
had not seen, in the quiet maiden, moving 
among and ministering to the children so un- 
obtrusively, the one he had parted from years 
before—the one to whom he ‘ad been so false. 
But her gpice has startled his ears with the fa- 
miliar tones of yesterday. 

* Ellen !” 

Here is an instant oblivion of all the inter- 
vening years. He has leaped back over the 





gloomy gulf, and stands now as he stood ere 
ambition and lust for gold lured him away from | 
Tt is well, | 
both for him and the faithiul maiden, that he | 








can so forget the past as to take her in his 


arms, and clasp her almost wildly to his heart, 
But for this, conscious shame would have be- 
trayed his deeply-repented perfidy. 

And here we leave them, reader. “ Content- 
ment is better than wealth.” So the worldling 
proved, after a bitter experience, which may 
you be spared! It is far better to realize the 
truth perceptively, and thence make it a rule of 
action, than to prove its verity in a life of sharp 
agony. But how few are able to rise unto such 
a realization ! 








A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


‘*My name is Anthony Hunt,” said the host, 
looking across the table at which we were seated, “I 
am a drover, and I live miles and miles away upon the 
Western prairie. There wasn’t a house in sight when 
we moved there, my wife and I, and now we haven't 
many neighbors, though those we have are good ones, 

“One day, about ten years ago, I went away from 
home to sell some fifty head of cattle—fine creatures 
as leversaw. I was to buy some dry-goods and gro- 
ceries before I came back, and, above all, a doll for 
our youngest, Dolly. She had never had a store doll 
of her own ; only the rag babies her mother"made her. 

“Dolly could talk of nothing else, and went down to 
the very gate to call after me to ‘buy a big one.’ No- 
body but a parent can understand how full my mind 
was of that toy, and how, when the cattle were sold, 
the first thing I hurried off to buy Dolly’s doll, Ifound 
a large one, with eyes that would open and shut when 
you pulled a wire, and had it wrapped in a paper and 
tucked it under my arm, while I had the parcels of 
calico and delaine and tea and sugar put up. Then, 
late as it was, I started for home, It might have been 
more prudent to stay until morning ; but I felt anxious 
to get back, and eager to hear Dolly’s prattle about 
her doll. 

“I was mounted on a steady-going old horse of 
mine, and was pretty well loaded, Night set in before 
I was a mile from town, and settled down dark as pitch 
while I was in the middle of the darkest bit of road I 
knew of. 1 could have felt my way through, I remem- 
bered it so well, and it was almost midnight when the 
ttorm that had been brewing broke, and pelted the 
rain in torrents. I was five miles, or maybe six, from 
home yet, too. 

“T rode on as fast as I could, All of a suddenI 
heard a little cry like a child's voice, I stopped short, 
and listened, I heard it again, and again was an- 
swered, Then 1 began to wonder, I’m not timid; 
but I was known to be a drover, and to have money 
about me, It might be a trap to catch me unawares, 
and rob and murder me, 

“T am not superstitious—not very ; but how could a 
real child be out on the prairie on such a night, at 
such an hour? It might be more than human, 

“The bit of coward that hides itself in most men 
showed itself to me then, and I was half inclined to 
run away ; but once more I heard that cry, and | said; 

“*If any man’s child is hereabouts, Anthony Hunt 
is not the man to let it die,’ 

“T searched again. At last I bethought me of a 
hollow under the hill, and groped that way, Sure 
enough, I found a little dripping thing, that moaned 
and sobbed as I took it in my arms, I called 
horse, and the beast came to me; I mounted, 
tucked the little soaked thing under my coat as well 
as I could, promis to take it home to mammy. It 
seemed tired to death, and pretty soon cried itself to 
= against my bosom. 

“it had slept there over an hour, when I saw my 
own windows, There were lights in them, and I sup- 
posed my wife had lit them for my sake ; but when I 
got into the doorway, I saw something was the mat- 
ter, and stood still with a dead fear of heart five 
minutes before I could lift the latch. At last I did it, 
and saw the room fuli of neighbors, and my wife 
amidst them, weeping. 

“When she saw me, she hid her face. 

“*Oh, don’t tell him ? she said ; ‘it will kill him!’ 

* * What is it, neighbors?’ | cried, 

“And one said: ‘Nothing now, I hope. What's 
that in your arms?’ 

“4 r lost child,’ said I, ‘I found it on the 
road, ke it, will you? I’ve turned faint ;’ and I 
lifted the sleeping t , and saw the face of my own 
child—my own ey | 

“It was my own arling, and none other, that I had 
picked up upon the drenched road. 

“ My little child had wandered out to meet ‘ daddy’ 
and the doll, while her mother was at work, and I had 
yocmee up her whom they were lamenting as one dead, 

thanked heaven on my own knees before them all. 
It is not much of a story, neig!ibors, but I think of it 
often in the nights, and wonder how I could bear to 
live now if I had not eee when I heard the cry for 
help on the road—the little baby cry, hardly louder 
than a squirrel’s = : 

“That's Dolly, yonder—a girl worth saving, I think ; 
the prettiest and sweetest thing this side of the Mis- 
sissippi.”’ 








How Near Sue Came To Marryrno a Hero. — 
Upon what small events does the destiny of nations 
sumetimes depend! When Napoleon was out of favor 
with the Directory, and had been struck off the list of 
General Officers, he lodged at the Hotel Mirabeau, in 
the Impasse du Dauphin, near the Tuileries. He oc- 
cupied a single room at @ rent of abont twelve to 
eighteen francs amonth. Fanchetie, the daughter of 
the landlord, fell in love with him, and her father pro- 
posed that they should marry—that his intended son- 
in-law should leave the army, and keep the hotel in 
his stead, It is more than probable that Napoleon— 
who at that time was very badly off—would have 
agreed to the proposal, had not the revolution of the 
ist Vendematre given him other occupation than look- 
ing after the wants of lodgers. It need hardly be said 
that he did not marry Fanchette ; but what must have 
been her thoughts when her sometime lover became 
First Consul, and afterward Emperor of the French ! 


Tae Witt or an Eccentnic Miser —The 
following singular wil! was made by a miser in Ire- 
land: “| give and bequeath to my sister-in-iaw, Ma 


Dennis, four old worsted stockings, which she 

find underneath my bed ; to my nephew, Charlies Ma 
cartney, two other pair of stockings, lying in the box 
where I kecp my linen ; to Lieutenant Johnson, of his 
majesty’s Fifth Regiment of Foot, my only pair of 
white cotton stockings, and my Old scarlet greatcoat ; 


aud to Hannah Burke, my housekeeper, in return for 
her long and faithful services, my cracked earthen 
pitcher.”’ Hannah, in high wrath, told the other lega- 
tees that she resigned to them her valuable share of 
the property, and then retired. In equal rage, Charles 
kicke down the pitcher, and as it broke, a multitude 
of guineas burst out, and rolled ajong the floor. This 
fortunate discovery induced those present to examine 
the stockings, which, to their great joy, were crammed 
with money. 


Anotuer Grove or Bro Tazzs.—More “ 
Tree Groves” have been discovered in California, 
They are giant redwoods of the species famous 
Calaveras and Mari and are found on the head- 
waters of the Tulare and San Joaquin rivers. One of 
these groves is sail to contain trees measuring over 
one hundred feet in circumference, and even these are 
reported to be excelled by those in another e. The 
new groves oe about forty miles > from Visa- 
lia. A San re eer ey are probably the 
game referred to by ‘essor ney, which were 


found by the State Geological Survey several years 
ago, bat have not been thoroughly examined and de- 


scribed. 
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THE ‘POOR PETITIONER.” 


At the peaceful home, and within the glitter- 
‘Ing theatre, on the fashionable promenade, and 
at the portals of the sacred house of worship, 

ly a day passes but that the best of men 
meet with incidents calling up the spirit so 

delineated in the case of the “ Poor Peti- 
.” Man is naturally sympathetic, but in 
intercourse with his fellow-men he learns that 
appearances are deceptive ; and so, in order to 
fortify himself againt all evil influences, he not 
ly treats his brother as a member of 

a lower order of beings. 

The poor man—a friend, a brother, a being 
endowed with all the sensibilities of human 
life—approaches his more prosperous neighbor. 
who is schooled in the pride and 


will 





his master, hesitates to lead the ' 
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THE ‘‘POOR PETITIONER.’ 


feeble visitor into the brilliantly furnished 
apartments. The stranger remains seated, be- 
moaning the birth of caste, while the keeper 
of the master’s secrets is doubtful what course 
to pursue. 

Thanks to the promise of the Divine Creator, 
the “‘Poor Petitioner” will in time attain to a 
mansion where there will be no hesitation in 
announcing his arrival. 


THE FRENCH LINCOLN MEDAL. 


Soon after the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln a subscription was opened in France, 
limited to two:cents for each person, for the 
purpose of offering to Mrs. Lincoln a gold 
medal as a testimonial of the sympathy of the 
French democrats with the American people 

in their bereavement. The 
French Government threw 
every obstacle in the way 
of the success of the un- 
dertaking, prohibiting the 
publication of any appeal to 
the French people, and of | 
fhe subscription list, and | 
even forbidding the medal | 
to be struck in France. 
There was, consequently, 
much delay in the collec- 
tion of the subscriptions 
—forty thousand in num- 
ber—and in the comple- 
tion of the work, which 
had finally to be done in | 
Geneva. The medal, execy- 


"—** AM I TO ANNOUNCE OR NOT?” 


statue de ia Liberté. [I] fut Assassiné 16 14 
Avril, 1865.” Supported on the left by a figure 
of Liberty placing a wreath upon the tomb ; 
on the right a figure of a negro. holding a mus- 
ket and addressing a negro boy with a book 
under his arm, and who is offering a branch 
of palm. In the background are the emblems 
of commerce—the steamship, locomotive, etc., 
and above, the eagle surrounded by the stars 
of the States. 

Some time ago, the Union League Club of 
New York city received a bronze impression of 
the medal, which was kindly placed at our dis- 
posal, enabling us to present an accurate en- 
graving of the medal, which, in view of the 
appalling circumstance that gave birth to the 
idea, will be of interest to all friends of univer- 
sal liberty. 


THE, NEW POST- 
OFFICE. 


Persons frequenting the 


vicinity of City Hall Square 
after dark will ' probably 


| notice bright lights within 
| the enclosure about the site 


of the new Post-Office, and 
hear the puffing and click- 
ing of steam-engines, and 
words of command passing 
from man to man. From 
the time the fence was first 


| erected, the work of ex- 


cavation has been pushed 
with a vigor quite in con- 
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night is a very animated and a somewhat un- 
usual one. The light almost equals the bright- 
ness of day, and as the visitor turns his eyes 
suddenly from the immense holes teeming with 
hard-working men and horses to the sky above, 
it seems as if a dark, impenetrable vail was 
suspended over the spot but a few rods above 
the ground. The effect of the strong light 
around, the black canopy above, and the moon 
and stars glimmering from horizon to horizon, 
is peculiarly Te 


Hzat rroM THE Srars.—Astronomers have 
reason to know that the stars afford to the earth a 
considerable amount of heat, while the moon gives 
little or no warmth whatever. This arises from many 
of the stars being in fact distant suns, and not satel- 

| lites, as is the moon. 
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ted by Franky-Magnianas, | trast with that which has 
is three-eighths of an inch | marked the building of the 
thick and three anda half| new Court-House at the 
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| “SEE LINCOLN MEDAL, PRESEWTED BY THE PROPLE OF FRANCE TO 


MBS, LINCOLN— REVERSE, 


inches in diameter, with a 
well-executed likeness of 
the lamented President 
and the inscription : “ Dédié | 
par la Démoc Pren- | 
gaise A Lincoln, dent 
deux fois élu des Btats- 
Unis.” On the obverse is 
a pyramidical-shaped monu- 
ment bearing the inscrip- 
tion: “Lincoln Vhonnéte 
homme, abolit l'Esclavage, 
rétablit l'Union, Sanva la 
Republique, Sang voller la 


upper end of the Park. 
Eight hundred men, and 
nearly four hundred carts, 
are employed day and night. 
The ground is lighted by 
the aid of powerful Drum- 
mond lights, and as soon as 
one squad of laborers is ex- 
hausted, another is brought 
on, thos enabling the con- 
tractors to carry out their 
plans without an hour’s in- 
terruption. The scene with- 


‘in the enclosure during the 


THE LINCOLN MEDAL, PRESENTED BY THE PEOPLE OF FRAPCE TO 


MBS, LINOCOLN-—OBVEBSE. 
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ADA. 


My heart was sad when she was gone, 
And from my life a silver light 
leaving me alone 
fn misery’s dark and troubled night. 


Ger last kiss lingers on my lips, 
I feel the pressure of her hand} 
A tear-drop from her eyelid slips, 
Her farewell wails across the land. 


And shall I ever see her more ? 
Oh, that she were but with me now, 
That I might clasp her as of yore, 
And all my fervent love avow ! 


Her pictured lips I fondly kiss, 
In fancy clasp her slender waist, 
And drink anew each vinous bliss 
"Twas once my happiness to taste. 


But soon, alas, the pleasure’s flown, 
Too soon is darken’d fancy’s light ; 

As moonbeams fade on waters lone, 
It dies in desolation’s night. 








A TRUE AND SAD STORY. 


Very few persons out of Montrose, Scotland, 
can hitherto have so much as heard the name 
of teorge Beattie, who was born in 1786, and 
was the son of a petty officer of the Excise. He 
received a good school education, spent some 
years in Aberdeen asa lawyer’s (or “‘ writer’s ”) 
clerk, and was eventually enabled to return to 
Montrose and settle there as a lawyer himself. 
When he thus settled in Montrose he was about 
five-and-twenty years of age, and for the next 
ten years his business went on very prosper- 
ously, the young lawyer gradually becoming a 
man of considerable importance in the town. 
He possessed somewhat remarkable powers as 
a humorist—“ was the soul of every company 
he went into "—contributed to the local journal 
humorous verses on local topics, which made 
the Montrose people “ screech” with delight— 
and fill the country round with the fame of his 
Jokes and good sayings. Though thus fond both 
of literature and society, he let neither interfere 
with steady attention to business, and so be- 
came, as we have said, prosperous, as well as 
popular. A welcome guest at many a social 
board, he was nowhere more welcome than in 
the house of one Mr. Gibson, a country squire 
who lived a few miles out of Montrose, and who 
had a daughter, who is described as “tall, 
handsome, sprightly, and dashing, fascinating 
rather than pretty, with light-colored hair and 
hazel eyes.” With her he fell inlove. In 1821, 
in his thirty-fifth year, she being then twenty- 
four, he proposed to her. He was “ nominally 
rejected,” but was entreated not to give up vis- 
iting the family. The refusal was not Miss Gib- 
son's, for she loved him, and when, a year after, 
he proposed to her again, he was accepted. 
This was in the spring of 1822. Twelve months 
of happiness followed, marred only by jealous 
fears, on Miss Gibson’s part, lest she should lose 
her lover—lest he, whose circle of acquaintance 
was so wide, should be captivated by the supe- 
rior charms of some fairer maiden, She was of 
an imperious temper, and those fears led her to 
insist on his renewing, time after time, the 
most solemn pledges of constancy. So passed 
twelve months. In the spring of 1823, an uncle 
of Miss Gibson’s died in Grenada, leaving her a 
property worth ten thousand pounds. This 
awoke her ambition—she began to think that 
she might now look for a husband of a higher 
rank in life than “‘ Geordie Beattie” could boast, 
and she asked him to give her back her letters, 
Stunned by this unexpected request, he com- 
plied ; and then a Mr. William Smart came on 
the scene—a corn merchant, who posxessed two 
advantages over Beattie: he was his superior 
in wealth, and he was accustomed to visit at 
Lord Panmure’s—and soon he and Miss Gibson 
were engaged. Beattie was a man of deep and 
intense nature, and had loved with his whole 
heart and soul, and his misery and wretched- 
ness now were extreme accordingly. He went 
on attending to his business, but his mind was 
ever secretly brooding over the great wrong 
that had been done him. His nights were sleep- 

and he grew pale and haggard, the mere 
shadow of his former self. After a little time, 
the idea entered his mind that it was impossible 
that he could survive Miss Gibson’s marriage. 
The idea grew and grew, and in August he 
made his will, dividing his property fairly 
among his relatives, His great dread now was 
lest the marriage—preparations for which were 
being proceeded with—should take place within 
less than sixty days of the date of the will, be- 
eause, by Scotch law, in the- case of one who 
commits suicide, his will can be disputed, on 
the ground of insanity, if bearing date within 
sixty days of his death. He wrote to Mr. Gib- 
son, entreating that the marriage might be de- 
layed a little. Mr. Gibson wrote a sensible 
enough letter in reply, saying that delay was 
impossible, and that he had believed that Beattie 
was a man of too much good sense to let any 
disappointment he might experience be known 
to the world, much less to let it interfere with 
his happiness or peace of mind, and finally at- 
tempting to console him by the doctrine that 
there are always as good fish in the sea as ever 
came out of it. Therein, however, was no con- 
solation for poor Beattie ; so, one September 
morning, be took the coach to Aberdeen, and 
on arriving there went to a gunsmith’s and 
bought a pistol. He returned to Montrose the 


same night, and the next evening he walked— | 


taking the pistol with him—to his native vil- 
lage of St. Cyrus, about five miles from Mont- 
rose. He never returned. The night was wild 
and stormy, and the next morning his lifeless 
body was found in St. Cyrus churchyard, which 
had always been one of his favorite haunts. 
He had shot himself through the head. The 
marriage was postponed in consequence. It 
was indeed, time after time ; for 
Beattie’s led to Miss Gibson and Mr. 
Smart comiag to bate each other. At levgth, 








however, they were married. Strange stories 
were soon whispered about respecting the 
wretchedness of their married life, and it was 
said that Mrs. Smart became “ uncanny.” “ No 
love was lost between her and her husband. 
When she appeared in public, she was never to 
be seen walking in the streets of Montrose with 
other ladies, nor yet with Mr. Smart. She 
stalked about alone. She was a tall, handsome 
woman, very pale, with a proud air. In appear- 
ance she was stately, and walked with a com- 
manding air, with her head thrown back. She 
was a fine-looking woman: there was no one 
like her in Montrose. All the scholars attend- 
ing the schools there knew her, and had hard 
rumors about her. They used to point at her 
in the streets: ‘That’s Miss Gibson.’ She died 
in 1840, at the age of forty-two, uttering the 
name of George Beattie with her last breath.” 
Such, in outline, is the story ; but this outline 
can give little idea of its absorbing interest as 
told in detail. Poor indeed in power is the most 
skillful of ‘sensation novels” beside this tragic 
story of real life. 








ORIGIN OF THE PORTER-HOUSE STEAK. 


Tue name ‘‘porter-house steak,” so well 
known to New Yorkers as designating the smaller 
and more juicy end of the sirloin, originated about 
the year 1813, and, it is said, in this wise: 

Martin Morrison was the proprietor of a long-estab- 
lished and well-kept “ porter-house,” located and 
known at that period at Ne. 327 Pearl street, New 
York, near the “old Walton House.”’ We introduce 
him in 1803, where we find he opens a “ porter-house ”’ 
at No, 23 Cherry street, which became a popular re- 
sort with many of the New York pilots for his pre- 
pared hot meals at any hour, at their call, they being 
occasionally detained on shipboard until their vessels 
were safely moored. 

The “porter-houses in those days were not so de- 
voted to tippling, dram-drinking, and the common 
nests for loafing as at the present day, but rather to 
accommodate hungry and thirsty travelers, old and 
young, bachelors, seamen and others, with a cold 
lunch after the English custom—“a pot of ale (or 
porter) and a bite of something.’’ Some porter- 
houses prepared a hot meal of one or two dishes. 
Among these was Morrison’s, famous for his excellent 
broiled beefsteaks, and which were universally called 
for. 

On one occasion (at the above period, 1814), Morri- 
son, having an unusual call for steaks, had cooked 
his last steak, and, as fortune would have it for all 
future partakers of beefsteaks, an old favorite, but a 
rough pilot, made him a late visit, both hungry and 
thirsty, having been several hours without food. Not 
caring for the salt junk aboard the vessel which he 
had piloted in, he concluded to wait till he got on 
shore, that he might cast his anchor at Morrison’s, 
where he could enjoy his “hot steak and mug of 
porter.” 

Morrison had nothing but his family dinner for the 
next day, which consisted of a sirloin roasting-piece, 
of which he offered to cut from if his customer would 
have it. “ Yes, my hearty, anything—so long as it be 
a beefsteak—for I amas empty as a gull !”’ exclaimed 
the pilot. Morrison cut off a good-sized slice, had it 
dressed and served, which the pilot ravenously de- 
voured, and then turning to the host (who had been 
expecting a blast from the old tarpaulin, but who, to 
his astonishment, received the order): “‘ Messmate, 
another steak, just like that—do you hear?’ Having 
finished his steaks, and the sécond mug of porter, the 
old pilot squ himself toward his host, loudl 
vociferating, ‘Look ye here, messmate, after this 
want my steaks off the ro g-piece—do you hear 
that?—so mind your weather-eye, old boy ?”’ 

It was not long after this when the old pilot’s com- 

ions insisted upon having these “small loin 
steaks’ served to them. Morrison soon discovered 
that these steaks were more suitable in size to dish up 
for single individuals, and he ever after purchased 
the sirloin roasting-pieces, from which he cut off these 
small steaks as they were called for, the large sirloin 
steaks becoming less in demand. 

Morrison’s butcher—Thomas Gibbons—in the Vly 
Market, one morning put the question, after he (Mor- 
rison) had selected several sirloin pieces, “‘ Why he 
had ceased purchasing the usual quantity of sirloin 
steaks?’ Said Morrison, “I will tell you the reason. 
I cut off from the sirloin roasting-pieces a small steak, 
which serves my pilots and single patrons best ; but 
as it is now cold weather, I wish to have these roast- 
ing-pieces cut up as I shall direct every morning.” 
After this, Morriscn’s sirloins were daily cut up by 
Mr. Gibbons, with his order to “cut steaks for the 
porter-house ;” hence the sirloin was changed into 
“cut the porter-house steaks,” Their ap: oe 
attracted the attention of other butchers and keepers 
of porter-houses, who admired their appearance and 
convenient size; in a few years their character be- 
came quite common to the butchers of the Vly Mar- 
ket, from which the name has spread to the several 
principal cities of the United States, 








A Bravtrron Cavern.—A cavern, with a pro- 
fusion of stalactites and petrifactions, was lately dis 
covered by two quarrymen working in the Kitcraft 
Quarry, on the Portland Heights, England. They had 
occasion to remove some stone from the “ base-bed,” 
and fifiy six feet below the surface came upon a fissure 
in the rock. On exploring it about one hundred y: 
they found an opening on each side of thirty yards. 
Proceeding four hundred yards further, there was an 
opening to the upper surface, through which light was 
admitted, The cavern extends at least one hundred 
yerés further, and is altogethefsix hundred yards in 
length. From the roof depend beautiful stalactites, 
many of them two feet and three feet long, and of dif- 
ferent tints—some amber, and others cream-color. 
Some curious petrifactions have also been found, of 
very fantastic shapes. 


Tza anv Correr.—lIf these stimulants, says 
Liebeg, did not satisfy some powerful want of our 
organization, men would hardly take the trouble to 
seek them ; and that instinct should, in so wonderful 
a manner, among a countless number of plants, choose 
just such as produce substances inducing the same ef- 
fect, shows that one and the same gap exists in the 
nutrition of man in all countries and all zones, and in 
the same manner is sought to be filled up. In tea or 
coffee we obtain certain advantages for furthering the 

rformance of mental or bodily functions, for ward- 
ing off outward disturbing influences on the state of 
our health—in short, for the preservation of a norma! 
equilibrium which is not exactly to be defined. If 
these drinks had not such an effect we should soon tire 
of their enjoyment. 


Satisryinec A Critrc.—People are fond of 
being critics, and finding fault, even when they do not 
understand what they criticise. Such was the case with 
Cardinal Soderini, who, having had a statue.made by 
Michael Angelo, came to inspect it. The work was so 
beautifal and so perfect, that he was almost in de- 
spair of finding a fault in it, until at last he muttered 
something about the nose—he thought it might be a 
little more Grecian. Angelo differed, but said he 
would make the alteration. Taking his chisel, and 
concealing some marble-dust in his hand, he feigned 
to the feature, and let a little dust fall. The 
cardinal ted with his own critical » 
and said: “Ah, Angelo! you have now given it an 
inimitable grace |” 





FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A case of ass-fix-ia—A donkey tied up. 
GoveRNMENT securities—The army and navy 


A crry magistrate who goes to work with a 
a will—Tue Surrogate. 


Convrvran toast (for a temperance féte)— 
Fill high ; drink L’eau, 


New axiom—A thorn in the bush ts worth 


two in the hand,” 
Wary is the nine like a peacock? Be- 


cause it’s nothing without its tail. 


‘‘Onz bumper at parting,” as the drunkard 
said wen be oth ¢ against the Dest, 


‘* Money is very tight,” said a thief who was 
trying to break open a bank-vault. 


A przce of work no pete ever yet turned 
up his nose at—The proof of the pudding. 


Sorentrric torture—The full-dress costume 
for gentlemen. 


Tue difference between a Publican and a 
Spiritualist—One raps that the spirits may appear, 
the other taps that they may disappear. 


An improved telegraph—Place a line of 
women fifty steps apart, and commit the news to the 
first of them as a secret. 


Way is the Gold Coast the best place to go 
to, to have your leg cut off? Because you find the 
knee-grows there. 


An awkward man, attempting to carve a 
goose, dropped it on the floor. 

“There, now,” exclaimed his wife, “ we've lost our 
dinner !”” 

“Oh, no, my dear,” answered he, “it is safe—I have 
got my foot on it.” 


Dusvenr, Iowa, has a precocious student of 
astronomy, who, under examination, gave the follow- 
ing astonishing answer to the question, “‘ What is the 
Milky Way?’’: “The Milky Way is a collection of 
white clouds in the sky, called the trade-winds, or the 
Aurora Borealis.” 


Tuere is a clergy in New Hampshire 
noted for his long sermons and indolent habits. 

“How is it,” said a man to his neighbor, “that 
Parson ———, the laziest man living, writes those in- 
terminable sermons?”’ 

“Why,” said the other, “he probably gets to writ- 
ing, and is too lazy to stop.” 


An English lady of fashion, amongst other 
invitations to her soiree dansante, sent one to a cap- 
tain of a militia regiment, in which, according to the 
conventional form, she “ hoped for the pleasure of the 
warrior’s company.” Imagine her consternation 
when, on the appointed evenipg, in marched the 
obliging officer at the head of the whole company ! 


A Farmer, who wished to invest the accumu- 
lation of his industry in United States securities, went 
to a broker’s office to obtain treasury notes. The 
clerk inquired ; 

“ What denomination will you have them in, sir?’’ 

Having never heard that word used excepting to 
distinguish religious sects, the farmer, after a little 
deliberation, replied : 

“Well, you may give me part in Old-School Presby- 
terian, to please the old lady, but give me the heft 
on’t in Free- Will Baptist.” 


A centTLeMan of Boston was going out in his 
carriage to make some calls with wife, when he 
discovered that he had left his visiting-cards. He told 
his footman, recently come into his service, to go to 
the mantelpiece in his sitting-room, and bring the 
cards he should see there. The servant did as he was 
told, retaining the articles to be used as he was ‘li- | 
rected, and off started the gentleman, sending in the 
footman with cards whenever the “not at home” oc- 
curred. these were very numerous, he turned to 
his servant with the question : 

“How many cards have you left?” 

“Well,” said the footman, “the ace of hearts is all 
that remains.” 34 

He had taken a pack of playing-cards. 


Cranra, I love but thee alone, 
(Thus sighed the tender youth) ; 

Oh, hear me, then, 4! nm own, 

With trembling lips, in earnest tone ; 
Indeed I speak the truth. 

He paused—the blush o’erspread her cheek ; 
She let him draw her near ; 

Scarce, for emotion, could she speak, 

Yet still she asked, in accents meek, 
How much he had a year? 


Prorerty punctuated, the following non- 
sense becomes sensible rhyme, and is doubtless as 
true as it is curious, though, as it now stands, we 
admit that it is very curious if true : 
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a@ pu mixing grog 3 
Ww taveg meen who saw hese too, 
And will confirm what I tell you. 
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Tre new, portable, self-acting Fire Ex- 
tinguisher, manufactured by the U. 8. Fire Extin- 
guisher Co., is rapidly becoming an indespensable 
accessory of modern dwellings, factories, churches, 
theatres, and ships. From a personal knowledge ot 
its great utility in the case of a sudden fire, we can 
unhesitatingly recommend it as the most complete 
and effective Fire Extinguisher in existence. It con- 
sists simply of @ large can filled with water, and 
charged with carbonic acid gas. It is capable of 
throwing water a distance of forty feet, and will, in 
the hands of a person of even less than ordinary 
strength, suppress a fire in its earliest stages, without 
spoiling furniture or merchandise, or deluging the 
apartment. No house, however careful the occupants 
may be, can be considered safe without one of these 
invaluable Extinguishers. 








Hratrn, the pete man’s riches, the rich 
man’s bliss, is found in Ayer’s Medicines, after a 
fruitiess search among other remedies. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 








Facts ror THe Lapres.—Mrs. Maxey has had 
her Wheeler & Wilson Sewing- Machine in almost daily 
use for over eleven years, without any repairs. She 
has done with her own hands during that period the 
larger portion of the sewing for a family of eleven 
children, on the machine, and a part of the time for 
fifteen or twenty farm servants. She would not now 
change her Wheeler & Wilson for any other she has 
ever seen. R. Maxey. 


Aurrep Sprer, the Wine Man, of Passaic, 
N. J., has completed gathering his grapes, and has 
his whole force engaged in pressing and barreling the 
juice. His crop this year will far exceed any year 
heretofore. He has removed his New York store to 
148 Chambers street, His Wine has taken the highest 
premium. 








MALARIOUS FOGS. 


Countless millions of cubic feet of malarious vapor 
reek from the moist earth every twenty-four hours 
during the month of November. This evaporated 
moisture is the active principle which begets fever and 
ague, bilious remittents, indigestion, dysentery, bil- 
fous colic, rheumatism, and many other ailments 
which prevail more generally in the Fall than at other 
seasons, and some of which, in low, swampy regions 
and new clearings, take the form of virulent epl- 
demics. The best safeguard against these complaints, 
as evidenced by the experience of a long series of 
years, is HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BIITTERS, the 
most pleasant and at the same time the most efficient 
of all vegetable tonics. The invigoration of the sys- 
tem is manifestly the best means of defending it 
against the causes of sickness, whether constitutional 
or casual. Nature, as every pathologist knows, is the 
most determined enemy of disease, and the parox- 
ysms of an acute malady are in most instances the 
consequences of the efforts she makes to conquer the 
foe. The great object, therefore, of preventive treat- 
ment is to reinforce the system, and it is accomplished 
thoroughly, rapidly and safely, by the use of HOS- 
TETTER’S BITTERS. This powerful tonic contains 
also an aperient and corrective principle. It is no 
less valuable as a regulator and purifier than as an 
invigorant, and there is no danger of exciting the 
brain or over-stimulating the circulation by employing 
it as an antidote. 





A NOVELTY FOR LITTLE PUPILS. 
HITCHCOCK’S 10 CENT 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MUSICAL ALBUM, 


Containin 
SIX POPULAR INSTR ‘TAL PIECES 


‘or 
ARRANGED FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 
Conten 


cette ts ts of at 1, re 
ttle May ing Trapeze 
Captain Jinks, ; Not for Joseph, 

UP in a Balloon, Champagne Charlie. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and mailed 


on receipt of price, 10 cents. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., N. Y. 





CIRCULATE IT WIDELY. 
IT WILL DO GOOD WHEREVER IT IS READ. 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3.50 PER ANNUM. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E, MORSE, JR., & CO., 


$114 


Holloway’s Pills.—Long life is best se- 
cured by regulating the functions of diges- 
tion, circulation, secretion and excretion, and as this 
medicine acta upon the stomach, liver, blood and 
bowels, it may be justly called a life-lengthening cura- 
tive. 


BUILDING PAPER, 


This is a hard, compact paper, like an ordinary book 
cover, and is saturated with tar, and used on the out- 
side of frame buildings, under the also 
under shingles and floors to keep out damp and cold. 
It is also used on the inside plain instead af piaster- 
ing, and makes a warm and cheap wall. 

a. Samples and descriptive circulars sent free. 
Address ROCK RIVER PAPER OO., 


or 
B. E. HALE, 22 and 24 Frankfort Yo 
Agent for the Eastern States. 


Agents wanted Brown's Patent 
per gives the most heat 





How I made it in Six Months. Secret and 
sample mailed free. A.J. Fullam, N. ¥. 


730-55 











with the least fuel. No Express charges. Send for 
Circulars O.R. Briggs & Co., 184 Washington-st., N.Y. 
738 48e0W 





THE GREAT JOURNAL FOR THE YOUNG. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


This paper is, without exception, the best now pub- 
lished. The stories are chosen with great care, to 
avoid all that can displease the most fastidious, and 
yet to be full of interest and attraction for the young. 
The instructive matter is ample, and illustrated by 
fine wood engravings. Our amusements dnd em- 
ployment for the youth of both sexes are carefully 
prepared. 
No. 161, 
ISSUED NOVEMBER 13, 
contains a continuation of 


GUY FORRESTER, 
THE MODERN SINBAD, 


a@ new story, full of adventures and perils, begun in 
167; Portrait of Charles McKeon, best pupil in the 
Grammar School No, 2, with Stories, Adventures, etc. 
We shall soon commence an original story, by the 
most popular author of the day, 


CAPT. MAYNE REID, 
Price 6 Cents. $2.60 per Annum. 
For sale at all News Depots every Wednesday. 


FRANK LESLIE, 








Brandon, Miss. 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 














Novemser 20, 1869.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


167 








“THE WORKSHOP.” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 
And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration, Founded 

ublished in English, French, German 
and Italian. The superior taste, exquisite tinish and 
t practical value of the d given in this 
ournal are creating for it a world-wide peewee. 
It is highly useful to Architects, Builders, 
Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco- 
Painters, Soutien, Engravers, Litho- 
phers; for urers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Gan Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc. 
‘0 Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 
out 


“WORKSHOP.” 
Terms : $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 
60 cents. 
Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs. 
Active Canvassers wanted eve 


og 
E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 


CURL YOUR HAIR 


HE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 

Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 
remaining so. Mailed for two stamps. Address E. 
THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


A LIBERAL PRICE WILL BK PAID 











for Nos. 435 to 457 of FRANK LESLIE’S IL- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, running from January 
30 to July 2, 1864, Apply at this office. tf 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


OW I have it! Something new! Attractive! 
Valuable! Just what Agents want! What 

every family wants! Something for Holidays! 100 
more Agents wanted at once! Quick sales! Large 
pat A young lady makes $22.40 in one half day! 
can do it. I offer the largest premiums ever 
offered. Send for my private circular. W.J. HOL- 
LAND, Springfield, , or Chicago, Ill. 187-88 


FE NONE 


‘OR Family use—simple,c reliable, Knits everythi 

Piscurs Wanteo, Cintoter eet sample stocking FREE, 
Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO,, Bath, Me 

176 Broadway, N. Y.; 25 North Ninth street, Philadel- 


hia, Penn. ; 187 State street, Chicago, Ill. ; 162 Weat 
urth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 736-390 











Have you seen it? If not, @@. Send for Circular. 


 SCIENCEof ANEW LIFE 


Jiu 
A new book, of great importance and intense interest 
to the m and those about to marry. To every 
man and woman whose desires are for a true, pure 
and successful life, this work is of untold value. Ad- 
dress (with stamp), COW AN & CO., 746 Broadway, New 
York. g@. Agents wanted everywhere. Splendid in- 
ducements offered. 136-47 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


8 reduced for cash, New ‘-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. ond- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. ORACE WATERS. 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


The Best, the most Popular, and the Cheapest Maga- 
zine published, It will be sent from now to the end of 
1870 for 50 cents. Send in your subscriptions without 
delay. Address 0, A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau street, 
New York. tf 




















DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


ot any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 
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my THE COLLINS 








THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD WATCHES. 


Oases of the Collins Metal.—Improved Oroide. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been 
imitated, and worthless Watches sold in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against 
them, and give notice that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, and only those purchas- 
ing directly from us can secure a genuine Watch of 
our manufacture. We have recently greatly improved 
our Oroide in appearance and durability; and to pro- 
tect the public from imposition hereafter, have named 
it the “COLLINS METAL;” and we give notice that 
any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to 
the extent of the law. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; cannot be distinguished from it by the best judges; 


retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold, excepting in intrinsic value. 
Levers; those for Ladies an Improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
Watch; all in Hunting Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. 


are Full Jeweled Patent 


All our gentlemen’s Watches 


The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 


ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of jewelry of the Collins Metal. Pins, Earrings, Sleeve Buttons, 
Lockets, Studs, Finger-rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, etc., all of the latest 
and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

To CLuBs.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 

We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we cannot possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our published prices. Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere representimg themselves as our agente are swindles, The genuine 
Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York city, Customers are requested not to send money 
in letters, as we will send goods toany part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the express 


office. Customers must pay all express charges, 
State. 


In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, and 
Customers in the city will remember that our Only Ofice is 


No. 335 Broadway, corner of Worth Street, (Up-Stairs), New York. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





BERBER ARABEEBE 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to fur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at home, the whole of 
the time or for the spare moments. Business new, ligh tand 


profitable. Persons of either sex ensily earn from 5c. to 
evening, and apropertionel sum by devoting their whole time 
to the business. ys and girls earn nearly es much as men, 


That all who see this notice may send their eddrese, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to commence 
work on, and a copy of T’he People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers published—all 
sentfree by mail. Render, if you want permanent, profitable 
work, address E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Meine. 





l SPLENDID GIFTS. sified Ah "Ue 
im 1870, NOW ie the time te “ 





J. HEITNER, 


No. 615 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 


Also dealer in precious stones. e highest cash 
Price paid for diamonds, set or - Diamonds set 
or reset to order at the trade price. tf 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 
We will send a handsome pocrpectas of our New 
Mllustrated Family Bible to any Book Agent, 
free Philadephia, Pa. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 





Pa. 








a= to any party engaging with us. Busi- 
ness strictly confidential. Packages, se- 
sealed, sent by express or mail, the contents of 
which m be kept a profound secret, and not be 
Made kno to your nearest friend. Address us in 
confidence, and we will write you full particulars 
by return mail. py aw! 
138-50 NOYES & O0O., 65 Wall St., New York. 





SYCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cinate any one they wish, instantly. (All possess this 
wer.) It teaches how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
’s and Allen’s Caballa, Bindings, Sorceries, Incant- 
jons, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualiam, 
Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents. Address T. WILLIAM & Co., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 


NOW READY. 








FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED COMIC ALMANAC. 


Containing 74 Laughable Mlustrations, by Newman, 
Bellew, Fiske, Stephens, Davenport, Bisbee, and the 
most eminent artists of the day, besides 32 Pages of 
Astronomical, Chronological, and other interesting 
literary matter, both useful and humorous. 

For sale by all Newsmen. 

Price 15 Cents. 


This is the only Comic Almanac published in 
America. 
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WANTED —AGENTS—TO SELU THE 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 
$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented. Whll Knit 20,000 stitches per 


minute, Liberal inducements to Agents, Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE ©O©0., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis Mo. 728-89 





PER MONTH made by 
$200 noe $300 any man in any town Man- 
ufacturing and Selling Rubber Moulding and 
Weather Strips for Doors and Windows. J/nstruc- 
tions and Price List of Materials furnished. REA 
BRADSTREET, Boston, Mass. 737-40 





LOW HORSES Made Fast, and Fast Horses 
\ Made Faster, The numbers of Haney’s Journal 
containing these articles complete, only 15 cents. 
ROBERT BONNER (best authority), says, in his 
Y , Oct, 16, they are very interesting and 
and alone worth the price of the publica- 


tion. 

HUNTING and TRAPPING, and How to Dress 
and Tan Skins and Furs, etc. The Journals with 
these complete, only 10 centa. Exposures of Hum- 
bugs in every number. 

JESSE HANEY & OO., 119 Nassau St., New York. 


N. Y. 
instructive, 





‘6 MHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRA- 

PHER.”—One dollar will be paid at this of- 
fice for the number of the above periodical for June, 
1869. 








$10, $12, $15, $20, and $25. 
co : "Cop 


ch 


- 
ow 





Watches, and Imitation Brazilian and Australian Dia- 
mond Jewelry. New Styles Oroide Gold Chains, $3 to 
$1Q each. Call or send for price list. 

JOHN BOGGAN 
No. 79 Nassau street, New York. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390.000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days, Prizes 

’ . paid in Gold, and information fur- 

ai ferse Dished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


UBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 

who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 

ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 

himself, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





, Watch free to every Agent! Business new. 
3 Address C, 8. M. CO., Biddeford, Me, 728-40 


TURES 
UFcuRED 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf DR. SHERMAN 697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 












HEAP !—A handsome full gilt Photograph 
/ Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, malied, 
postpaid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per dozen. 
Circulars free. Address 
732-41 CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


TS Magic Comb will change any colored hair or 

beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 

sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants & Druggists 

generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield Mass, 
729-41 











25 A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 728-40 
1 GALLONS WHISKY for $1. Instructions, 25 
Address BIRD, Port Deposit, Md. 737-40 

10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


cta, 
Apply at once to ORITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 
1,308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 734-46 
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FF ‘S$? 
GUFFROY <GEES 


Physicians havin, 
a my | the use o 
For 


Agents, 130 





SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
SUGAR-COATED PILLS OF COD 


LIVER EXTRACT. 


CURES COUGIIS, COLDS, QONSUMPTION, AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 


NOT OBJECTIONABLE TO THE MOST DELICATE STOMACH. 
PRICES.—Box ey a 
box of 120 dragtes, $1.25 ; 
4° cases where cod liver oil is indicated, will obtain better 
the Dragées than with cod liver oll. 

containing Py yy 
etc., ote,, send for phiet , SOUT 
yr y William etree, New York. 


bes, equal to one and a half pints of oil, 75 cents; 
x of 240 dragées, $2. 


ta, physicians’ certifi- 
PAND & 00., Wholesale 
TASS 





Send your Orders at Once, to Pre- 
vent Disappointment, 


NEARLY READY: 
Frank Leslio’s 


ILLUSTRATED 


Family Almanac 
For 1870. 


The Oldest Illustrated Almanac 
in America. 


Containing Eighty Illustrations, Engraved 
in the highest style of Art, and Four 
beautiful Chromo-lithographs, pre- 
pared in Paris, Colored in the 
most exquisite manner. 


THE SUBJECTS BEING 


The Dishonored Sword. 
Hush! The Children are Asleep. 
Counting the Minutes. 

On the Lookout. 


List of Wood Engravings. 


THE COURT BEAUTIES OF FRANCE: 


MADAME DE MAINTENON. 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
MADAME THIANGE. 

MADAME DE POMPADOUR. 
MADAMOISELLE DE FONTANGER, 
BIANCA CAPELLO, OF TUSCANY. 


THE FOUR SEASONS: 


CHILDHOOD, 
Yours. 
MANHOOD. 
OLD AGE. 


THE CURFEW BELL. 

CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSIA. 

MARRIAGE AMONG THE ARABS. 
HAIRDRESSER’S SHOP IN OLDEN TIMES. 
Tae First SLIDE. 

ARTESIAN WELL. 

Frrst House BUILT Ix New Hampsnirr. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE—CRUsT OR CRUMB! 
ELEPHANTS UNLOADING VESSELS. 
KNICKERBOCKER HOME. 

OsTricn Hunt. 

Sr. MARK’s, VENICE. 

THe GAME OF LA CRrOssE. 

DECORATION Day. 

MOUND PRAIRIES. 

Brrp CATCHING AT NIGHT IN ITALY. 
THE AVENGING TRUTH. 

TARTAR BATH. 

Four DIAGRAMS OF GRAND EcLIpar. 
HENRY Hupson’s Frrst INTERVIEW. 
CINGALESE WEAVER. 

FORGING THE SHAFT. 

WILD Boar Hunt, Care or Goop Hors. 
PORCH OF A MONASTERY. 

FRENCH CABLE BANQUET. 

LAYING THE SHORE END. 

ROYAL COURIER. 

PREPARING FOR THANKSGIVING. 

Ratny Day In Russia, 

Tue Istamvus or Svez—Three Views. 
THE MAID OF THE Misr. 

THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 

THE GROTTO OF TOPAZES. 

THE BOULEVARDS. 

INSTALLATION OF GRAND RABBI. 
WINTER GARDEN OF PALACE. 
CHINESE BALL. 

COLUMBIA MARKET, LONDON. 
Views tn Jenvsa... *—Two, 
Rvestan VILLAGE. 

CHAPEL OF THE TUILERIES. 
Tuk OLD GUARD. 

PAYING FORFEITS. 

Tue TOWN HALL OF BREMEN. 
Snow SHORING IN CANADA, 
Comino THROUGH THE Rys, etc. 





This splendidly Illustrated Almanac also contains 
64 small follo pages of the most interesting reading 
| matter, consisting of all the Astronomical, Chrone- 

logical, and Mineralogical information necessary to 
| the family circle, besides memoirs of the Court Beau- 

ties, and other interesting and agreeable literary im 
telligence. 
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“BISHOP & REIN, 


Jewelers. 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 
other 
FINE JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE. 


WATCHES of all the pal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co, (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
ey | Street, London. 

call particular attention to our fine assortment “i 
CORAL JEWELRY. 





THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 


Lies in the use of Hagan’s Magnolia Balm for | 
the Complexion. 

Roughness, Redness, Blotches, Sunburn, 
Freckles and Tan disappear where it is ap- 
plied, and a beautiful Complexion of pure, 
satin-like texture is obtained. The plainest 
features are made to glow with Healthful 
Bloom and Youthful Beauty. 

Remember Hagan’s Magnolia Balm is the 
thing that produces these effects, and any 
Lady can secure it for 75 cents at any of our 
stores. 


To preserve and dress the Hair use Lyon’s 
Kathairon. 734-37. 





This is no Humbug! 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 

with age, height, color of eyes and , you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picturé of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. ¥. 730-7420 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of ae 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and 


press Company on receipt of goods, corner 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 
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To tie sagloro einer week's ti 
Lens. for a first- 
machine. . KELSEY, 120 ) Lexing. 


ton avenue, Aires 60 York. 





ALL Rafah gp FARMS.—Good soil, mild cli- 
and Thirty-four miles south of Phila- 


Thousands are settling. 
K, LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 


stammering 








Por bes by BATES’ PATENT APPLIANCES. 
PvSIMPSON & 00.. Box 5,076, New York. 


wv. sg. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


ALWAYS READY 


FOR 
Instant Use. 


Endorsed by all the leading 











Government Chief Engineers, 
And over 9,000 of the 


Citizens Throughout the Union. 

This FIRE EXTINGUISHER was supplied, and is 
now in use by the Metropolitan Fire Department of 
New York, as also most of the leading cittes. 

It has saved over 800 Buildings, with Prope 
amounting to many MILLIONS OF DOL LARS. It ry A 
requisite In every BUILDING, being Cheap, Sim- 
ple, and Effective. No one who values life and 
property should be without a 


FIRE EXTINCUISHER. 
It is as EF FECTIVE in the HANDS of a BOY as the 
most EXPERIENCED FIREMAN. It has no 
et out of order. 
as received the highest encomiums 
Press. No invention has done as much good 
for the public as the 


U. S&S. FIRE EXTINCUISHER, | - 
- Which stands always charged and available for in- 
stant action, and not only affords the. means of at once 
A A he 

y to subdue, it does 

go with that most powerful of all Ex of 





to the 


won ef. is at all times ready for 
E FIRE EXTINGUISHER puts out fire in- 
THE FIRE EXTINGUIS has no ma 
THE FIRE EXTIN- 
ER can be used by male orfemale. THE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER, once toaded, can remain so for 
and can be. reloaded by any boy. Agents 
Wanted ali over the Union. 
Beware of worthless inventions offered to the Pub- 
te On the reputation of Qids Extinguisher. 
Purers : No. 1, $45, No. 2, $50; No. 3, $55. Send 
for Descriptive Circular. 


U. S. FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO., 





738-89-0 


Heap Orrtcs, § Dey Sr., N. Y. 





LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 





NEWS 


PAPER. 
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POSITIVELY NO MOBE RoomM—‘‘ 


GENTS, THERE 13 NOT ANOTHER PLACE.” 





FREEMAN & BURR, 
CLOTHIERS, 


138 & 140 Fulton Street, 


NEW YORK, 


INVITE ATTENTION to their 
immense stock of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 













OreRs= $8, $10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $25, $30 
INTER SUITS for all occasions. 


Bh eaten 315, $18, $20, $25, $30, $40, $50, 
OYS’ SUITS, all the latest novelties in style and 
Beer “m 
Pow SUITs, 80, 88, $10, $12, $14, $16, $18 vo $20. 
_” OVEROOATS, for all ages, in every style, 
Piece Goods 





Orders for Clothing from any part of coun- 
H are orde direct from. us | 
entire satisfaction. We guarantee 
in . cases. ses of 
RULES FoR SELF-MEASUREMENT, Samp! es o> | 
Price List, mailed free on application. | 
— | au, dub together and send five dolar, and 
ANTED—AGENTS—75 to per! mixed One in 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED OoM-| °°““4®- No humbag, as hu 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING, M Established in 1840, , 


CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fei, 

tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and e 

in & most superior manner. Price ont $1 
warranted for fiveyears, We pay 

$1,000 for any machine — i sew pA 


beautifal, 
. Itmakes the = ere 
Stitch,” Every net nen wee 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing 
pay Agents from $15 to $200 rermonth and expenses, 
or a commission from which twice that 
made. Afidress SECOMB & OO., PrrrssuRe, Pa, 
CAUTION: bo wetbe imnteed ae by other 

— upon 
palming off worthiess cast-iron machines, ee 


sume name or otherwise. Ours is the only genumc 
and practical cheap machine manufactured, 728-390 





WAS CURED OF DEAFNESS AND 
Catarrh by a simple remedy, and will send the 
as gragenes 
MRS, M. ©. LEGGETT, rer te! N. J. 





FUN FOR THE MILLION. __Just published, 
the new ber of FRANK LESLIE'S 
FUN, with fifty-four origi- 
nal pictares by the most eminent artiste, 
illustrating the History of the Month: 
The Poodle and the British Lion, 
The Wise Men of the East at W. 
Napoleon and his Son, The Chinese Lo- 
custs Picking Uncle Sam's Bones, The 
American Institute Fair (twelve ilustra- 
trations), The Sun’s Great Intervie# with 
the Irish “Widdy” (with eight ilinstra- 
tions), The Revolt of the Biddies (four 
illustrations), and numerous other humor- 
ous sketches. Also, sixteen pages of the 
best reading matter for everybody. 
For sale everywhere. 


o 
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RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 





IHLANG-IHLANG, 


VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 


3 GRANDE DUCHESSE, 


JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 


CHINESE BOUQUET. 


Important Caution. 


The immense s 
AND GLYCERINE havin having induced 
individuals to palm 


worthless trash, bearing 
it his duty to caution the ro 

- | Imitation: wae oe yon , 
ork - for RIMMEL’S AND GLYCERINE, 


of RIMMEL’S L's eae JUICE 


Off, under tho! are of 


the same 


E. R. 


Ask 
and 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
oe. GREEY & O0., 38, Vesey St., N. Y. 
° 


FISHERMEN ? 


TWINES AND NETTING 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER 4 & SONS 


0S. Bend Sppuee Laat. 


$20. 


, Ma. 


ome 04-400 


Al DAY. Business New. ore 
a ere ee J. ©. same: > 





ONE GOLD DOLLAR. 


Parties in the ppt aml 


address ten pounds of m 


738-410 





OOSEY’S ' CHEAP MUSIC AL PUBLI- 


free. 


catalogue mailed 
” a new five-cent > 


TTF 2 Pa  — Broadway, N. Y 


-A-MOST ATTRACTIVE NUMBER. 


TWO NEW CONTINUED NOVELS. 
AN EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT. 


FORTY ILLUSTRATICNS. 
PRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


which will be ready at all News Depots 
NOVEMBER 15, 
will contain a Supplement of eight pages, and will 
give the opening chapters of a new and most dra- 
matic American novel, called 
The Léaving Lie, 
which will be found of intense interest and power. 
It will also contain a number of complete Stories, Ad- 
ventures, Parlor Tableaux, Humorous Illustrations 
and Sketches, Puzzles, etc., and begins also 
THE TWO CROSSES, 
making our third ontinued novel. 
These will all, and especially THE LIVING LIE, 
prove wonderfully popular. Do not fail to secure the 
opening chapters. 


Price Ten Cents ; $4 per annum. 


FRANK 


LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street. 


BALL, BLACK & C0., 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE. 


un FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO. FOR 
a eS te eS 


Lownn. Bit PRICES. THAN 


The Novelty Game Co. 
14 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK, 


InVite the attention of buyers thro 
States to their immense assortment o! 


PARLOR GAMES, 
just. opened for the holidays. Our eteck embraces 
more than Two Mundred different styles, many 


of which 2 are enti new. We invite ticular at- 
tention to our po - 


Silhouette Comicalities, 
Flags of all Nations, the 
Lozo Pendulum Board, 


(Having a combination of games, ) 


AMIBY OF, EM TO ree A 
att 18, AND AT 
Y OTHER’ HOUSE IN 





t the United 


| and a Ey ey te ey vy of which are 
before blic. 


gt my to be the best pa 

Dealers from ali parts of the country should send 
price list at once. 
line of RICH FANCY BOXES, one hundred 
cannot be surpassed in this city. 


= 
sf 


lip k 


‘ALITVOTIAOO 


“Great Expectations® 
SPANISH POLICY..° 


A: Chance for 10 cents to én 
Prizes worth from 


S77 to ‘87,77 7- 


Send to us 
177 and 7777, 
if you draw a 
by three lucky numbers. Five per cent. will 
be on prizes over $77. 

Address all communications to 

738-410 





4. M ay & 00., 
604 Broadway, New York. 








